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Co Correspondents. 


Messrs. T. W. & Co., of Arks., are informed that we have been fortGnate enough to ob- | 


tain for them the No. required to complete their vol. of the “Spirit” for 1839. It was 
warded to therm by mail on Monday last. 
A, bets B. that Gen. Harrison’s Electoral Majority exceeds Mr. Van Buren’s Electorial 
e; what is the least number of votes which Mr. Van Buren must receive that B. may 
We answer, 99 votes. If he (V. B.) rece‘'ve 98 votes, the bet stands off; if less than 
>, A. wins. 
| is proper to remark that the cispute in this case turns upon the meaning of the words 


ctoral majority ;? we decide the bet by what we conceive to be the usual and ob- | 


is meaning of the words; others think “ electoral majority”? refers to the excess of 
tes over 147, which is half the whole electoral vote, and that Gen. Harrison must re- 
ve 74 of these (or 221 in all) in order that A. may win. 
Had the words, ** Gen. Harrison’s majority in the Electoral College,” been nsed, there 
iid be no question, probably ; and as the case now stands, all turiis upon the use of the 
words ** Electoral Majority ;” but upon mature reflection, we should be unwilling our de- 
yn in this matter should decide any bets made. 
We have no Chinese Pigs yet. Willany one be kind enough to inform us where a pair 
n be had? 
F. leaves this morning with J. K.’s carriage horses. They can outfoot and outlast any 
irin Tennessee, and can hardly fail to give the utmost satisfaction. 
‘*N.” was written to to B. on Wednesday last. 
C.M.G., of Cleveland, may command our services in the way indicated. 
The two sons of Abdallah have unfortunately been ge!ded, but are held at $500 each. 
W.R. B.'s fishing rods will be shipped ou Monday. His Pointers were shipped last week, 
We could have sent him, at the time, some ordinary rods, but preferred to have them 
,deto order. They will be consigned to the editors of ‘The Picayune,” at New Or- 
ins (for whom three have also been manufactured), who will see that they are imme- 
diately sent up the river. 
S.B. has our acknowledgments for the information furnished under date of the Ist 
instant. 
The pair of Berkshire pigs came safe, and appear to be doing well. Will Dr. P. oblige 
y sending a bill of their cost! 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR TIE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER JM, 1840. 








Vew Publications.—We have upon our table Lady Butwer's new novel, 
ed The Budget of the Bubble Family, which has just been issued from the 
; of the Harpers* of this city. We have not read the novel, and in conse- 
ence make use of an article in the Courier and Enquirer, in relation to it. 
“We read this lady’s Cheveley, at first with considerable amusement, but 
lly mingled with emotions of pity, contempt and dislike. There was talent 
and, taking it for granted that she had wrongs to avenge, one could look 
newhat tenderly upon the bitter, spiteful, malignant, unwomanly feeling dis- 
played in every page. But the out porings of this spirit became at last too 
fierce; aud we closed the second volume of Cheveley with a most unfavorable 
idea of its evil-hearted, coarse-minded, and, we doubt not,self-tormenting, au- 
thor. In the ** Budget of the Bubble Family” there is much to remind one of 
ts predecessor ; the same elaborate and sneering malice—the same aptitude 
for ridicule, the same excess of vigor in ‘* showing up” men and women as ridi- 
culous and contemptible ; but, as the personality is not so apparent, the general 
effect is less disagreeable. So far as we can judge from a slight and partial 
examination of it, the * Budget’ seems well qualified to amuse and gratify such 
as can be amused and gratified by very broad, over-done satire, mixed up witha 
story sufficiently complicated.” 





Mrs. Lewer has republished the London Quarterly Review for September, 
and the Edinburgh, for October. We have often befure spoken of her republi- 
ations, which are deserving of the most extensive circulation, and are sold at a 
very reasonable rate. 





Mr. Biddle’s Address.—We commenced last week from the American Far- 
mer the publication of Mr. Biddle’s Agricultural Address, and it is concluded in 
the appropriate columns to-day. One remark in the Address called a note from 
the Editor of the Farmer, which has attracted the attention of Mr. Biddle, who 
thus sets himself right with those who misapprthended him. We find the let- 
ter in the last number of the Farmer. 


Mr. Biopie’s Appress.~The remark which calls forth the subjoined note, 
was made without the due consideration which it merited, and we cheerfully 
give place to the correction. Indeed, notwithstanding injustice has been done 
Mr. Biddle in the premises, we are selfish enough not greatly to regret it, as it 
has drawn from his able pen the satisfactory remarks which follow : 

AnpaLusia, Oct. 29, 1840. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer: Dear Sir—I! was very much sur- 
prised to-day at seeing in your last Farmer, a note to my remarks at the late 
Cattle Show, which appears to impute to me the offensive absurdity of saying 
‘hat men and cattle degenerate in the Southern States. Nothing could be more 
unfounded than such an opinion—nothing more erroneous than to ascribe it to 
me. I was speaking of theclimate of Pennsylvania, as exempted from the ex- 
‘remes of heat and cold ; and alluding to the effect on farming of those extremes, 
I described as “a happy medium between the long winters of northern regions 
Which close the earth for so many months against farm labor, and consume so 
much of its produce in carrying the farm stock over long months of idleness, 
and on the other side the unvarying heat of southern latitudes often unhealthy 
«nd unproductive, and where both men and cattle degenerate.” All this is perfect- 
‘) correct—as showing the superiority for farming of the temperate zone over the 
‘\gor ofthe north,and the relaxing influence of perpetual heat in and near the tropics. 

“ut you, my dear sir, have your head so full of poiitics, that even in a discussion 
avout climate, you cannot see the words “northern regions ” and ‘southern lati- 
tudes” without thinking of the Northern and Southern States, and how many 
Votes they are going togive. It is lucky I did not mention the north and south 
)\es, or you would have thought that I was referring to the elections. But how 
can that description by any possibility apply to the Southern States !—‘“‘ South- 
rie latitudes "—unvarying heat ”—“ unkealthy ”—“ unproductive.” Why 
‘te Southern States happen to be so called because there are States north of 
‘Sem; but as respects climate, they are not in southern latitudes atall. The 
‘ost southern part of the most southern State is in about thirty degrees, which, 
idaant to the comparative scale of climates, is equivalent to forty-two or 
luk, ve degrees in Europe, making Louisiana about equal in real latitude to 
han y. Then as to “ uuvarying heat,” the Southern States have sometimes 
arly heat enough to ripen their great staple before the frosts of their winter. 
deere Sra san in no wise be regarded as unhealthy—and are directly the re- 
mat unproductive. So you see that, as they say at the Land Office, you 
ne apap my descriptive survey about two thousand miles too much to the 

‘, and thus made me contradict the fact which everybody knows, and which 
“Ye so much reason personally to maintain, that in the Southern States tei- 


for a mere jest : the French Juste Milieu is personified in the subjoined stanzas | took the hint, and went home. Mdlle. Rosalie had left her window when I got 
in such manner that all must exclaim with us, “It is this: Our government of | back to mine; but I sat musing, Romeo-like, at the spot where she had been, 
1830 to 1840 was seen in hell, by Dante's prophetic eyes, so early as the thir- | 2nd wondering what modiste was; until, at last, I solved the problem to my 
teenth century. Listen! we translate, word for word, the eleven terzetti of | Own satisfaction, by proving it to be a lady who mixed much in the world; and 
canto vii, wherein is found this picture of such striking energy and truth. It | 1 nowremembered having seen her leave her window more than a dozen times a 
must be remembered that Virgil is Dante's guide in the infernal regions, and | day, to welcome gaily-dressed ladies, who drove through the porte cochere in 
that they are crossing the Styx in Flegias’ boat :— their coronetted carriages. ‘‘ Une lettre pour Monsieur,” said the smiling bonne, 


** Whilst we were surveying this lake of death a man stood before me, all 
loathsome with mire ; and addressing me, ‘ Who art thou, that comest hither 
before the hour?” 


thyself, to be thus defiled with mud?’ ‘ Dost thou not see,’ said he, ‘that Iam 
a soul in trouble *” 

‘*T returned, ‘In tears and desolation remain for ever, accursed spirit! Tor 
I have recognised thee through thy mire.’ 

‘Then he extended towards our boat his own hands. On this gesture my 
wary guide repelled him, exclaiming, ‘ Begone with the other dogs !’ 

“Ther. my guide grasped me in his arms and kissed my face, saying to me, 
‘Heart filled with a noble scorn, blessed be the mother that bore thee. 

«That condemned soul was in the world an ambitious personage. No fea- 


tated. 





mingled here with the hogs in the mire, leaving behind them horrible curses.’ 


‘“«* Before the bank appears to thee,’ said my guide, ‘thou shalt be satisfied ; 
for sc just a wish must be granted.’ 

‘Shortly after I saw the foul people of the lake overwhelm the condemned 
with such outrage that I still praise and thank God for it. 

** All cried ‘A Philippo Argenti,’ and the exasperated shade of the Florentine 
turned against itself its fury and teeth.* 

‘“‘ Here we left him. Let us say no more of him.” 


ment and admiration ? 

Let us attempt to analyse this allegory in order to exhibit its force and just- 
ness. 

It is in the dead waters ofa lake of mire that Dante places the system perso- 
nified by this accursed shade, a system which the Jate Marshal Lobau called Le 
GAchis, and which a revolutionary orator described as a halt in the mud. 

The shade retains, even in the infernal regions, its anxiety and terror. Who 
goes there? is its first word. It is still a prey to its insatiable rapacity ; to ex- 
tend its two arms, in order to seize what it sees within its reach, is its first 
gesture. 

Such is the disgust excited by the aspect of this shade, all defiled with filth 
(the image of the abjectness of its life), that the soul so compassionate of Fran- 
cesca de Rimini’s bard cannot refrain from cursing it, and his 1mprecations obtain 
the solemn approbation of Virgil. 

Dante’s illustrious guide justifies that approbation by sketching the condemned 
shade’s panegyric in two lines which makes us know him and execrate him. He 


foul animals in the mud, leaving behiad horrible curses. 

The damned themselves scorn him, and concur in gratifying the just indigna- 
tion of the living expressed by Dante, who wishes to see the miscreant cast again 
into the mud whence he came. And all the inhabitants of those infernal regions 
have but one arm and but one cry to outrage him. 

Lastly, they name him, and this last stroke of the pencil 1s truly a coup de 
maitre—& Philippo Argenti! Phe at 

Was it possible to paint the Juste Milieu more correctly than by this incarna- 
tion, as it were, ef the abject passion for money, which is the principle mobile of 
the ambitious enterprises of a system destitute alike of heart and mind? 

But let us adhere to Dante’s scornfl concision. There are infamies where- 
upon we must not dwell too much. ‘lo be abhorred they need but be seen. 


“Non raggioniam di lor, ma gnarda e passa.” 
L’Emancipateur. 


* Tutti gridavano: a Philippo Argentis' 


Quel Florentino spirito bizarro 
In se me desmo si voigea co ‘dent. 





My Opposite Neighbor. 
Reader, are you a bacheior !—and had you ever an opposite neighbor? If 
you are not unwedded, and have never given athought to your neighbors, you 
are a stranger to the embarrassments of him who has no wife to look at, ard be 
scolded by, and a pretty face over the way, ready to meet his inquiring glances, 
and to smile them all back in return. Yes, she lived over the way. 1! had not 
long been domiciled in my new apartment—no matter where it was situated— 
ina gay French capital; and had not yawned from the window of my little sa- 
loon more than a dozen times in the course of each mortal hour, before I be- 
came sensitively conscious of a pair of the softest, and, at the same time, most 
laughter-loving brown eyes, peering from a window over the way. It was ata 
large hotel, tenanted by some half-dozen families of distinction. | knew them all 
by name, and was au fait at their various ingoings and outcomings ; but no one 
had ever thought it worth his while to speak of the fair dweller @ lentresol ; 
and yet, in my eyes, she was worth all the aged countesses and wrinkled Mes- 
dames Les Baronnes of the storied mansion. Who was she? I sat at the win- 
dow the whole of one day conning it over in my mind, while my eyes rested o1 
hers whenever she came in sight ; and when she was not pzesent, pierced the 
muslin draperies in search of her. She possessed a graceful figure, a brilliant 
complexion, and a pair of eyes—it was too much for an op posite neighbor. At first 
she only smiled when I looxed at her; but it was asmile. I dreamed of love 
in a cottage, and that smile for several nights. Then we grew better acquaint- 
ed; I ventured to kiss my hand, and she did not resent it. It, a few days she 
returned the Salutation, and remained at her window as long as I was at mine. 
We were both of us in love, it was very evident. I sat down and wrote a dozen 
love-letters, one warmer than the other; and was on the point of sending her 
the whole dozen, when I recollected that I had forgotten two most important 
points in the affair—I did not know her name, and the epistles were in English 
instead of French. The first could be remedied by a visit to the portier. the 
last by one of those convenient gentry who conduct correspondence for all the 
world of grisettes and barbers’ boys at the low rate of a few sous. But the por- 
tier was gone out vn an errand for Madame La Baronne au premier, and his 
deaf wife could not or would not understand my French accent. No matter ; 
the name is of little importance, so long as the letter is written. “ Monsieur 
wishes something of a superior kind?” said the universal letter-writer, when he 
heard my embarrassed account of what J did want. “ Yes, yes ; eternal love and 
fidelity,” said I, in the best French I could muster. “ An offer of marriage, peut 
etre?” Tt was rather more than I intended; but with my bad pronunciation, and ig- 
norance of the idioms of the language, [ could not do more than shout—** Non, 
non, pas encore. Comprenez?” ‘The man smiled as he reiterated—‘ Non 
comprenez*” But though he looked more pozzled than myself, as I proceeded 





t . . 
“'men nor cattle degenerate. I pray you, on the contrary, to believe that, in| 


“T replied, ‘If I come hither, I do not at least live here. But what art thou | 





ture of goodness adorns his memory ; therefore it is his shade is furiously agi- | 


“*Ah! how many great Kings are now on their thrones above who will be | lawful property, if possible. ; 
| viewed near were quite different beings. What a fool I was! I paid my first 
“* Master,’ said I, ‘I should be very glad tosee this condemned soul plunged | 


| into the mire before we emerge on the lake. | 


despair; and left it only because she had constituted herself head nurse. She 
| was evidently determined to be Milady Anglaise in spite of me. So one fine 
| morning I packed my portmanteau, paid my landlady, enclosed a hundred francs 
| to Mdlle. Rosalie, and, turning my back upon France, foreswore all opposite 
| neighbors. From that hour to this I have never looked twice over the way. 


H 


Does not this striking image of the Juste Milleu fill the reader with astonish- 


was a vile ambitious man, whose memory is adorned by no act of goodness, and, the 
like many potentates now upon the throne, he has come and mingled with the | ted abou the novel of the day, and got herself invited by some journalists to 
the political solemnities of the times. This was under the Restoration. She 


as she broke my reveries by handing me a gentle missive, doubtless from my 
| fair. I collected sufficient from its contents to know that Mdlle. Rosalie would 
| admit me into her saloon on the morrow at midi. I went to bed, but not to sleep. 
He only who looks forward to an interview with an unknown mistress can ima- 
| gine my nervous trepidation. How would she receive me !—what should I say ? 
' were the thoughts which hurried through my brain. But morning and noon came, 
in due time, and I paid my visit. Mdlle. Rosalie received me in the most gracious 
manner. I! was disappointed, and not a little, at her appearance ; her colorwas 
rouge ; and grace was of art, not nature ; and a wrinkle at the corner of her eyes, 
which were bright and bewitching enough, told that Spring had long passed away in 
her years. I stammered, colored, bowed, while she addressed me as Milor An- 
glais, and talked some unintelligible stuff about her heart, and la jeunesse. Ne- 
ver was Irishman so put to it. I wished myself back at my window again. To 
make a long story short, I discovered, too, that modiste meant milliner, and that 
Mdlle. Rosalie was determined to take my letter in earnest, and make me her 
The Rosalie over the way and Rosalie when 


visit, and internally vowed no second should follow it. In vain I stayed at home ; 
if | would not go to Rosalie she came to me; until, at last, I took to my bed in 


Brussels. Court Journal. 





La Prima Dona, or Madame Mere. 
‘But how comes it that M. Thiers hac committed so many blunders in the 
Eastern question?” 
| ‘ Why,” replied my informer jocosely, “he would do without his bonne. All 
| his blunders have been committed in the absence of his mother-in-law. He had 
| been too much reproached with doing nothing without her advice.” 


‘* But whence comes the lady?” said I. “Jn all quarters I am questioned 
about her.” 

| “Oh! you don’t know. La Prima Dona, for such is the ludicrous nickname 
| she has received, is the daughter of a respectable clothier of Faubourg Mont- 


martre. The lady, who thinks that the Foreign Minister's mansion in the Rue 
des Capucines, which the Countess Molé and Maréchal Duchess de Dalimatie 
| considered a very suitable residence, is not sumptuously furnished enough for 
her, sat, in her first youth, behind the counter where her mother kept a draper’s 


| books. When she was of an age to be married she was married to a lad who 
| had learnt Exchange and Bourse operations in a banking-house. This husband, 
_M. Dosne, obtained, by the favor of the Duchess d’Angouleme, an office of 


stockbroker. He received company, his wife did the honors of his house, chat- 


wished to be admitted to the Faubourg St. Gérmain, but was repulsed. She 
became ferocious against the old nobility, and hoisted at home the standard of 
Liberalism. Whoever wrote in the Liberal journals the slightest enthusiastic 
tribute to Foy or Benjamin Constant, was sure to be well received at her house. 
It was towards that period that the author of ‘ L’ Histoire de la Révolution’ was 
introduced to her. So much affection was entertained for him that he was soon 
treated as l’ami de la maison, and at length considered as one of the family. 
The Revolution of 1833 opened to the friend the career of honors and fortune. 
He availed himself of his influence to have the Recette Générale of Lille be- 
stowed upon /’amie’s husband, and that the Lord alone knows by what rouerie! 
Monsieur and Madame Dosne had two daughters. As soon as the eldest was 
fifteen vears of age she was married to M. Thiers, then Minister of Commerce. 
Young Elise, who was as pretty and fresh as a grisette, has become pale and 
sickly, which has made a witty woman remark, * On n'epouse pas impunément 
M. Thiers.’ Madame Dosne’s fluence went on increasing. M. Thiers’s journa- 
lists, the frequenters of the little Auteuil Court, the favorites of that majesty of 





the Bourse and counter, have more ridiculously still nicknamed her Madame 
Mére. It is she who has forced him to take up his residence at the Auteuil 
Twilerie. Alas! the Queen of the Tuilerie is no longer admitted into the T'u- 
ileries ! Oh, if the world knew what tribulations M. Thiers had to a 
what obstacles he had to overcome, before he could obtain an invitation for Ma- 
dame Mére! What negociations were required to enable her to cross even the 
threshold of the mansion of the. Deputies’ President! M. Dupin long proved 
inexorable. In vain was he prayed, in vain told that his obstinate refusals and 
disdainful denials irritated M. Thiers, he would not give way. ‘ All that he pleases,’ 
exclaimed he, ‘but fur that it is quite impossible.’ At length it was bogrensnene 
to him that he could well receive a woman who had once entered the Tuileries, 


when he replied, ‘ Oh! mais vous oubliez que le Roi a le drat dé faire grace” 
Balzac’s Revue Parisienre. 





Hints to Railway Traveilers—Eleven Rules. 

1. Never travel by night. eg | 

2. Occupy the centre seat in the centre division of the centre carriage of the 
train. The motion is Jess; you cannot thrust your arms or head out of the 
window ; the majority of travellers choose the seat next the window—it is con- 
sequently an even chance you can rest your legs on the seat opposite ; if the 
carriage is upset, you are not so liable to be cut by the glass, and it is not quite 
certain you will be * literally smashed to pieces.” 

3. Always compel the porters to place your luggage on the roof of the car- 
riage that contains you; any small parcel under your seat; if active, you will 
be able to keep possession of your own on arrival at your destination. N.B.— 
Take away no luggage but your own. , 

4 Never go by the first morning train. If any obstruction, or if any em- 
bankment has been washed away in the night, this is the train to discover such 
malheur. 

5. Always select the fast trains—the word “ fast” only signifies better -~ 


ducted, and that you stop four instead of fourteen times between London 


Birmingham. ; ; id the 
aes Th gee tena ay Seg 

‘ 7 Be 2 ma careful whet oa ont st Wolverton. Avoid pork-pies especially ; 

a Always arrive atthe station half an hour before the time. Yoo can then 

Mo Sould Bee: Alber ging or Sig, pry tat he foyl highness be 

punctual. 


10. Never pay the servants of the establishment ; do not fail to complain of 


incivility or insult. Aw Oxp Rater. 





to explain, he kept repeating, ‘Oui, oui, Monsieur, je comprends tout ce que 


11. Never emoke ; never sleep. 





























-——-THE VILLA. 






a. 
The to my eye, the next morning, was the 
midshi s pa to my care by pou. I turned it over to read 
the more caf , and what was my surprise to find that the name 
was thab.ol. my fair friend, Inez. 


‘This certainly thickens the plot,” thought I ; “‘ and sol have now fallen upon 
the real Simon.Pore, and the reefer has had the good fortune to distance the 
dragoon. Well; thus much, I cannot say that I regret it. Now however, for 
the parade, and then fer the villa. 

“T say, O'Malley,” cried out Monsoon, as I appeared on the Plaza, “I have 
accepted an invitation for you to-day. We dine across the river. Be at my 
quarters a little before six, and we'll go together.” 

I should rather have declined the invitation, but, not well knowing why, and 
having no ready excuse, acceded and promised to be punctual. 

«You were at Don Emanuel’s last night ; I heard of you.” 

“Yes: I spent a most delightful evening.” 

‘“‘ That’s your ground, my boy; a million of moidores, and such a campa 
in Valencia ; a better thing than the Dalrymple affair. Don’t blush. I know 
it all. But stay; here they come.” 

Ashe spoke, the general commanding, with a numerous staff, rode for- 
ward. As they passed I recognised a face which I had certainly seen before, 
and in amoment remembered it was the dragoon of the evening before. He 
passed quite close, and fixing his eyes steadfastly on me, evinced no sign of re- 
cognition. 

he parade lasted above two hours, and it was with a feeling of impatience I 

mounted a fresh horse to canter out to the villa) When I arrived, the servant 
informed me that Don Emanuel was in the city, but that the Senhora was in 
the garden ; offering, at the same time, to escort me. Declining this honour, I 
intrusted my horse to his keeping, and took my way towards the arbour where 
last I had seen her. 

I had not walked many paces when the sound of a guitar struck on my ear. 
I listened. It was the Senhora’s voice. She was singing a little Venetian can- 
zonetta, in a low, soft warbling tone, as one lost in a reverie,as though the music 
was @ mere accompaniment to some pleasant thought. I peeped thro’ the dense 
leaves,and there she sat upon alow garden seat; an open book upon the rustic table 
before her ; beside her, embroidery, which seemed only lately abandoned. As | 
looked she placed her guitar upon the ground, and began to play with a small 
spaniel, that seemed to have waited with impatience for some testimony of fa- 
your. A moment more, and she grew weary of this, then heaving a long but 
— sigh, leaned back upon her chair, and seemed lost in thought. I now 

ad ample time to regard her, and certainly, never beheld anything more lovely. 
There was a character of classic beauty, and her brow, though fair and ample, 
was still strongly marked upon the temples ; the eyes being deep and squarely 
set, imparted a look of intensity to her features which their own softness alone 
subdued ; while the short upper lip, which trembled with every passing thought, 
spoke of a nature tender and impressionable, and yet impassioned. Her foot 
and ankle peeped beneath her dark robe, and, certainly, nothing could be more 
faultless; while her hand, fair as marble, blue veined and dimpled, played amid 
the long tresses of her hair, that, as if in the wantonness of beauty, fell careless- 
ly upon her shoulders. 

It was some time before I could tear myself from the fascination of so much 
beauty, and needed no common effort to leave the spot, as I made a short détour 
in the garden before approaching the arbour. She saw me as I came forward, 
and, kissing her hand gaily, made room for me beside her. 

‘“* T have been fortunate in finding you alone, Senhora,” said 1, as I seated 
myself by her side ; “for I am the bearer of a letter to you. How far it 
may interest you I know not, but to the writer's feelings I am bound to tes- 
tify.” 

“A letter tome? you jest, surely.” 

‘That I am in earnest, this will show,” said I producing the packet. 

She took it from my hands, turned it about and about, examined the seal, 
while, half doubtingly, she said— 

‘« The name is mine ; but still 

“* You fear to open it: is it not so? But, after all, you need not be surprised 
if it’s from Howard: that’s his name, I think.” 

“Howard ! from little Edward !” exclaimed she enthusiastically ; and, tearing 
open the letter, she pressed it to her lips, her eyes sparkling with pleasure, 
and her cheek glowing as she read. I watched herasslie ran rapidly over the 
lines ; andI confess that, more than once, a pang of discontent shot through 
my heart that the midshipman’s letter could call up such interest ; not that | 
was in love with her myself, but yet, I know not how it was, I had fancied 
her shag unengaged, and, without asking myself wherefore, I wished as 
mouch. 

** Poor dear boy,” said she, as she came to the end. 

How these few and simple words sank into my heart as I remembered how 
they had once been uttered to myself, and in perhaps no very dissimilar circum- 
stances. 

** But where is the souvenir he speaks of !” said she. 

“The souvenir. I'm not aware Pe 

‘Oh, I hope you have not lost the lock of hair he sent me !” 

I was quite dumfounded at this,and could not remember whether I had veceiv- 
ed it from Power or not ; so answered at ran‘oin. 

“Yes: I must have left it on my table.” 

‘“‘ Promise me, then, to bring it to-morrow with you.” 

“* Certainly,” said I, with something of pique in my manner. “If I find 
such a means of making my visit an agreeable one, I shall certainly not omit 
- 

** You are quite right,” said she, either not noticing, or not caring for the tone 
of my reply. ‘“* You will, indeed, be a welcome messenger. Do you know, he 
was one of my lovers t” 

" One of them! Indeed! Then pray how many do you number-at this mo- 
ment ?” 

“« What a question! as if I could possibly count them. Besides there are 
so many absent ; some on leave, some deserters, perhaps, that I might be reck- 
oning some among my troops, who, possibly, form apart of the forces of the ene- 
my. Do you know little Howard *” 

“Tcannot say that we are personally acquainted, but I am enabled, 
through the medium of friend, to say, that his sentiments are not strange to 
me. Besides, I have really pledged myself to suppert the prayer of his peti- 
tion.” 

“How very good of you! for which reason, you've forgotten, if not lost, the 
lock of hair.” 

. “That you shall have to-morrow,” said I, pressing my hand solemnly to my 
eart. 

“Well, then, don’t forget it ; but hush, here comes Captain Trevyllian. So 
you say Lisbon really pleases you,” said she, in a tone of voice totally changed, 
as the d of the preceding evening approached. 

‘Mr. O'Malley, Captain Trevyllian.” 

We bowed stiffly and haughtily to each other, as two men salute who are un- 
avoidably obliged to bow, with every wish on either side to avoid acquaintance. 
So I, at least, construed his bow ; so I certainly intended my own. 

It requires no common tact to give conversation the appearance of uncon- 
straint and ease when it is evident that each person opposite is labouring under 
excited feelings ; so that, notwithstanding the Senhora’s efforts to engage our 
attention by common-places of the day, we remained almost silent, and, af- 
ter a few observations of no interest, took our several leaves. Here again anew 
source of awkwardness arose ; for, as we walked together towards the house, 
where our horses stood, neither party seemed disposed to speak 
a You are probably returning to Lisbon,” said he coldly. I assented by a bow. 
me mn pre his bed bridle within bie arm, he bowed once more, and turned 

; while I, to be relieved of an unsought for 
companionship returned alone to the pa “ 
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come upon him?” said the adjutant alluding to a rose-coloured 
epistle a servant had within my hands. ’ 
miles of a stone-wall in fifteen minutes '—devil a lie in it !” 


“ 
sid OShaoghncny, striking the table with his clenched fist: “show me the 
man f 

“ Why, my dear fellow !” 

“Don’t be dearing me. Is it no you'll be saying to me. Listen now— 
there’s O'Reilly there—Where is he? He’s under the table ! well, it’s the same 
thing.— Hie mother had a fox——: bad luck to you, don’t scald me with the 
ing ' his mother had a fox-cover in Shinrohan.” 

n O'Shaughnessy had got thus far in his narrative, I had the opportunity 
of opening my note, which merely containted the following words :—‘ Come to 
the ball at the Casino, and bring the cadeau you promised me.” 

Thad scarcely read this over once, when a roar of laughter at something said, 
attracted my attention. I looked up and perceived Trevyllian’s eyes bent up- 
on me with the fierceness of a tiger—the veins in his forehead were swollen 
and distorted, and the whole expression of face betokened rage and passion. 
Resolved no longer to submit tosuch evident determination to insult, I was rising 
from my place at table, when, as if anticipating my intention,he pushed back his 
chair, left the room. Fearful of attracting attention by immediately follow- 
ing him, I affected to join in the conversation around me, while my temples 
throbbed, and hands tingled with impatience to get away. 

“* Poor M‘Manua,” said O’Shaugnessy, ‘rest his soul, he’d have puzzled the 
bench of bishops for hard words: upon my conscience I believe he spent his 
mornings looking for them in the Old Testament—sure ye might have heard 
what happened to him; at Banagher, when he commanded the Kilken- 
nys—ye never heard the story; well then, ye shall: push the sherry along 
first theugh—old Monsoon there always keeps it lingering beside his left 
arm!” 

“Well, when Peter was lieutenant-colonel of the Kilkennys—who, I may re- 
mark, en passant, asthe French say, where the seediest-louking devils in the 
whole service ; he never let them alone from morning til! night, drilling and 
pipe-claying, and polishing them up! ‘ Nothing will make soldiers of you,’ said 
Peter; ‘but, by the rock of Cashel, I'll keep you as clean as a new musket !’ 
Now poor Peter himself was not avery warlike figure—he measured five feet 
one in his tallest boots; but certainly, if nature denied him length of stature, 
she compensated for it in another way, by giving him a taste for the longest 
words in the language! An extra syllable or so in a word, was always a strong 
recommendation ; and whenever he could not find one to his mind, he'd take 
some quaint, outlandish one, that more than once led to very awkward results. 
Well, the regiment was one day drawn up for parade in the town of Banagher, 
and as M‘Manus came down the lines, he stopped opposite one of the men, whose 
face, hands, and accoutrements exhibited a woeful contempt of his orders. ‘The 
fellow looked more like a turf-stack than a light company man! ‘ Stand out, 
sir,’ cried M‘Manus, in a boiling passion. ‘ Sergeant O'Toole, inspect this indi- 
vidual.’ Now the sergeant was rather a favourite with Mac.; for he always 
} pretended to understand his phraseology, and, in consequence, was pronounced 
by the colonel a very superior man for his station in life. ‘ Sergeant’ said he, 
‘we shall make an exemplary illustration of our system here!’ 

“+ Ves, sir,’ said the sergeant, sorely puzzled at the meaning of what he 
spoke ! 

, ‘«* Bear him to the Shannon, and lave him there ;’” this he said in akind of 
Coriolanus tone, with a toss up of his head, and a wave of his right arm— 
signs, whenever he made them, incontestably showing that further parley was 
out of the question, and that he had summed up, and charged the jury for good 
and all. 

‘* Lave him in the river’ said O’Toole, his eye starting from the sockcts, and 
his whole face working in strong anxiety ; ‘is it lave him in the river, your ho- 
nour means !” 

‘«T have spoken,’ said the little man, bending an ominous frown upon the ser- 
geant; which, whatever construction he might have put upon his words, there 
was no mistaking. 

‘** Well, well, av it’s God's will he’s drowned, it will not be on my head,’ says 
O'Toole, as he marched the fellow away between two rank and file. 

‘“‘ The parade was nearly over when Mac. happened tu see the sergeant coming 
up, all splashed with water, and looking quite tired. 

“« * Have you obeyed my orders!” said he. 

“ «Yes, yer honour; and tough work we had of it, for he struggled 
hard !’ 

“** And where is he now!’ 

“« «Oh, troth he’s there safe! divil a fear, he'll get out!’ 

“«* Where?’ ” said Mac. 

“ «Tn the river, yer honour.’ 

‘«« What have you done, you scoundrel '’ 

“ «Didn't I do as you bid me? sayshe, ‘did’nt I throw him in, and lave 
[leave] him there?’ And faith so they did; and if he was’nt a good swim- 
mer, and got over to Moystown, there's little doubt but he'd have been 
drowned, and all because Peter M‘Manus could not express himself like a 
Christian.” 

In the laughter which followed O’Shaughnessy’s story, I took the opportu- 
nity of making my escape from the party, and succeeded in gaining the street un- 
observed. Though the note I had just read was not signed, I had no doubt from 
whom it came; sol hastened at once to my quarters, to make search for the 
lock of Joe Howard's hair, tc which the Senhora alluded. What was my mor- 
tification, however, to discover, that no such thing could be found anywhere. I 
searched all my drawers—I tossed about my papers and letters—I hunted every 
likely, every unlikely spot I could think of, but in vain ; now cursing my care- 
lessness for having lost it—now swearing most solemnly to myself that I never 
could have received it: what was to be done’ it was already late—my only 
thought was how toreplace it. If I only knew the colour, any other lock of 
hair would doubtless do just as well. The chances were, as Howard was young, 
and an Englishman, that his hair was light—light-brown probably : something 
like my own—of course it was! why didn’t that thought occur to me before! 
how stupid I was! So saying, I seized a pair of scissors and cut a long lock 
beside my ry which, in a calm moment, I might have hesitated about. 
Yes, thought I, she’ll never discover the cheat ; and besides, I do feel—I know 
not exactly why—rather gratified to think that I shall have left this souvenir 
behind me, even though it call up other recollections than of me. So thinking 
I wrapped my cloak about me, and has:ened towards the Casino. 

CHAPTER XLI.—THE ROUTE. 

I had scarcely gone ahundred yards from my quarters, when the grest tramp 
of horses’ feet attracted my attention. I stopped to listen, and soon heard the 
jingle of dragoon accoutrements, as the noise came nearer. The night was 
dark, but pertectly still ; and before J stood many minutes, | heard the tones of 
a voice, which I well knew could belong to but one, and that Fred Power. 

‘“‘ Fred Power,” said I, shouting at the same time at the top of my voice— 
“a Power.”’ ‘ 

“Ab, Charley, that you? Come alony to the adjutant-general's quarters. 
I'm charged with some important dispatches, and can’t stopt till I’ve delivered 
them.—Come along, I've glorious news for you!” So saying, he dashed spurs 
to his horse, and followed by ten mounted dragoons, gallopped past. Power's 
few and hurried words had so excited my curiosity, that I turned at once to 
follow him, questioning myself as I walked along, to what he could possibly 
allude. Heknew of my attachment to Lucy Dashwood—could he mean any- 
thing of her? but what could I expect there! by what flattery could | picture 
to myself any chance of success in that quarter; and yet, what other news 
could I care for or value, than what bore upon Aer fate upon whom my own de- 
pended. Thus ruminating, I reached the door of the spacious building in which 
the adjutant-general had taken up his abode, and soon found myself among a 
crowd of persons, whom the rumour of some important event had assembled 
there, though no one could tell what had occurred. Before many minutes the 
door , and Power came out, and bowing hurriedly to a few, and whisper- 
ing a word or two as he passed down the steps, he seized me by the arm and 
led me across the street. 

“Charley,” said he, “ the curtain's rising—the piece is about to begin—a new 
commander-in-chief is sent out: Sir Arthur Wellesley, my boy, the finest fel- 
low in England, is to head us on, and we march to-morrow. There’s news for 
you!” A raw bey, unread, uninformed as I was, I knew but little of his career 
whose name had even then shed such lustre upon our army ; but the buoyant 
tone of Power as he spoke, the kindling energy of his voice roused me and | 
felt every inch asoldier. AsI grasped his hand, in delighted enthusiasm, I lost 
all memory of my disappointment, and in the beating throb that shook my head, 
I felt how deeply slept the ardour of military glery that first led me from my 
home to see a battle-field. 

“There goes the news!” said Frederick, pointing as he spoke to « rocket, 
that shot up into the sky, and as it broke into ten thousand stars, illuminated the 
broad stream, where the ships of war lay darkly resting: in another moment, 
the whole air shone with similar fires, — while the deep roll of the drum sounded 
along the silent streets, and the city, so lately sunk in sleep, became, as if by 
magic, with crowds of people, the sharp clang of the cavalry trumpet 
blended with the gay carol of the light-infantry bugle, and the heavy tramp of 
the march was heard in the ae was excitement, all —— ; but in 
the joyous tone of every voice, we spoke a longing anxiety to meet the enemy. 
The gay reckless Taste Trish > spice (eit reach us, as some Con- 
naught ranger, or some seventy-eichth man passed, his knapsack on his back : or 
the low monotonous pibroch of the highlander, swelling into a war-cry, | 
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“What an impertinent varlet he is—only to think of him there, presidir, 
among a set of fellows, that have fought every battle in the peninsular war - 7 
this moment, I'll be hanged, if he is not going to sing.” ' 
Here a tremendous thumping upon the table announced the fact, and after 
a few preliminary observations from Mike, illustrative of his respect to the 
service, in which he had so often distinguished himself, he began to the air 
of the ‘‘ New May Moon,” a ditty, of which I only recollect the following 
verses :— 
“ The picquets are fast retreating boys— 
The last tattoo is beating, boys ; 
So let every man 
Finish his can 
And drink to our next merry meeting, boys ! 


The colonel so gaily prancing boys, 
Has a wonderful trick of advancing, boys ; 
When he sings out so large, 
“ Fix bayonets and charge,’ 
He sets all the Frenchmen a-dancing, boys! 


Let Mounseer look ever so big my boys,— 
Who cares for fighting a fig, my boys; 

When we play Garryowen, 

He’d rather go home, 
For somehow he's no taste for a jig, my boys !”” 


This admirable lyric seemed to have a perfect success, if one were oxy to 
judge from the thundering of voices, hands, and drinking vessels, which follow. 
ed; while a venerable grey-haired sergeant rose to propose Mr. Fee's health 
and speedy promotion to him. ; 

We stood for several minutes in admiration of the party ; when the loud rol] 
of the drums beating to arms awakened us to the thought that our moments 
were numbered. 

‘Good night, Charley!” said Power, as he shook my hand warmly; “ good 
night! It will be your last night under a curtain for some months to come 
make the most of it. Adieu!” 

So saying, we parted : he to his quarters, and J to all the confusion of my 
baggage, which lay in most admired disorder about my room. : 








GILBERT DUPREZ. 


T his great singer was born at Paris on the 6th of December, 1806. His 
father, whom reverses of fortune had recently visited in the trade he carried on 
already had a large family ; but although the twelfth child, little Gilbert Duprez 
was the object of the same solicitude as his brothers and sisters, and received 
such humble education as the sclools of those times yielded to children of the 
lower classes. 

The first notions of music were given hin by a friend of the family, who re- 
cognized in the child’s early mélomanie some happy dispositions. This prema- 
ture initiation must have been skilfully conducted, for, when only nine years old, 
Duprez could so/ fa at first sight music of all descriptions, and one of his biog- 
raphers, who appears to have written with authentic documents, tells us that to- 
wards that period, little Gilbert, having found a ten-sous piece, preferred pro- 
curing with it some novelty at a music shop, to buying some trifle suited to his 
age. 

Duprez was about ten years old when he was admitted into the Conservatoire 
In 1817, a competition having taken place in that establishment with a view to 
forming the institution which Mr. Choron was about to found, he became a can- 
didate, but was not admitted by the committee. The check, far from discou- 
raging, stimulated him to a step, the boldness of which was, as it were, an omen 
of his future distinction. The very day after his failure he waited on Mr. Cho- 
ron, begged for another hearing, which was granted, and was fortunate enough 
both to interest and satisfy the illustrious and excellent master, whose approba- 
tion was the object of his ambition. The opinion he gave of himself on that oc- 
casion was such, that Choron, writing to a friend, said, “ That child will do cre- 
dit to my school.” 

Duprez did not disappoint his distinguished master’s expectations. Yet, in 
1824, his voice was far from promising to be what it has since proved. Choron 
relied upon a great musician, but not much upon a great singer. Wich such 
view he directed to the study of harmony the remarkable intelligence of his 
youthful pupil, who, at eighteen, was chapel-master at the College of Henry IV. 
But the artist’s voice, transiently clouded, soon displayed itself so as to remove 
all the misgivings it had to that period given rise to. 

It was at Choron’s institution that Duprez made the acquaintance of Mille 
Alexandrine Duperron, who became his wife som years later ; and it was to 
avert him from a passion which threatened the exclusive occupation of his heart 
and head, that his father removed him from Paris in April, 1825, and sent him 
to Italy. However, after six months of successful efforts at Milan, Duprez was 
recalled to Paris, where he procured a humble engagement from M. Bernard, 
then director of the Odeon. 

Duprez made his début at that theatre on the 3d of December, 1825, as A/ma- 
viva, in the Burbiere de Seville, and successively performed in the Folics Amou- 
reuses, Don Juan, and L' Ecole de Rome, a new piece by Panseron. His suc- 
cess was but indifferent, or, tospeak more correctly, violently contested. Malle. 
Alexandrine Duperron, whom he married in February, 1827, and who also 
made her debit at the Odeon, was more fortunate, and the prospects of the 
young couple were brightening, when the unprosperous management of M. Ber- 
nard’s successor brought on the closing of the Odeon, and left Duprez and lis 
wife without employment. 

In the meantime, Barbaja, the first theatrical manager of Italy, and perhaps, 
of Europe, arrived at Paris. Duprez waited on him ; the latter listened to him 
with pleasure, praised much his talents, but that was all. Barbaja was not in 
quest of unknown talents, but required such only as had acquired fashion and 
fame. 

After appearing again under a fictitious name, Duprez departed for Italy in 
December, 1828. His young wife, who had just rendered him a father, would 
not separate from him ; clinging to his fortunes, she entrusted her child to her 
own parents, forsook the bright personal station she had obtained at Paris, and 
left her family, child, and the scene of her first success, fully trusting in the pros- 
pects of her husband. _ 

After some months of an arduous existence at Milan, Varisa, and Navart, 
where the two artistes, in the pay of a strolling impresario, performed with sume 
repute, Duprez made a début as tenor of Mezzo Caraterre, in the carnival of 
1829, at the theatre San Benedetto of Venice, and in the following Spring # 
the Canobiano of Milan. 

Between 1830 and 1831, Duprez, who had engaged his voice and that of hi 
wife at £32 a month to an impresario called Morelli, performed thirty-six “umes 
at Milan, eighty-two at Genoa, and forty at Bergama. 

This engagement having expired, Duprez returned to Milan. The Milanese, 
who had just heard and applauded Rubini, hissed Duprez. But he was shortly 
after consoled at Turin for so undeserved an affront. It was in the latter cily 
that Bellini’s Pirata, in which Duprez and his wife excited enthusiastic applause, 
convinced him that the opera serta was more suited to his talents than the buff. 
It Pirata was performed twenty successive nights with great success, and rf 
prez was enabled to deck his beloved companion’s head with the wreaths whic 
the admiring public showered upon them. 

From that time Duprez’s reputation went on increasing. From Lucca he w# 
offered the part of Arnold, in Rossini’s Guillaume Tell, which was then 10 
hand ; he hesitated not to accept the offer. The trial was a glorious one 10 the 
French artist, who emerged from it with immense success. 

From Lucca Duprez went to Florence, where the Pergola Theatre was '* 
debted to him for an unusual success ; at Trieste he had the honor of procuring 
to Auber’s Muette de Portici, translated into Italian, a popularity equal to that 
which it then enjoyed, and still enjoys, in France. ; 
On his return to Florence he reinstated Donizetti's Anna Bolena, which Da 
vid’s old fame had been unable to support, and engaged in friendship with Hec- 
tor Berlioz, who was then there as pensioner at the French Academy of — 
Lesueur’s pupil predicted to Duprez the glorious prospects which awaited hi 
at Paris. , 
The company of which Duprez and his wife formed part with Mdlle. U ogee. 
Casselli, and several other singers of great merit, was under the direction 0 "4 
certain Lanari, who managed the theatres of some first-rate towns, such as ithe 
rence, Lucca, Bologna, Sienna, &c. Everywhere Duprez’s triumps silence 4 
eae ° n raise to 
prejudices of ultra-montane variety, and a good and generous actio 
the highest degree the favor attached to his name. hich 
The town of Foligne had been recently visited with an earthquake, W He 
kept all rich travellers away from it. Duprez went thither with a, a 
restored the theatre of that unfortunate place, and, owing to his zeal - om 
strangers resumed a road which they were beginning to forget —— : 
Thirty-two representations were devoted to this humane purpose. It w 
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noble way of paying the dedt of gratitude which linked the French artist to 

taly. 

‘ Aer a month's repose Duprez proceeded to Rome, where he was engaged 
for the Carnival of 1834. He was received there with a fervor which is not in 
the habits of that fallen Queen, whose inhabitants are naturally sluggish. Du- 
prez availed bimself-of his stay at Rome to complete his mosical knowledge, 
and went through studies, the result of which will, we hope, make up for the 
failure of his score of the Cabane du Pécheur, which was hissed in 1824, at Ver- 
sailles, by an unmerciful public. 

On their return to Florence, M. and Madame Duprez successively played in 
Otello, Parisina, Gui!laume Tell, I Capuletti e Montecchi, of Bellini, and lastly, 
in Rossini's Barbiere, the success of which was extraordinary. 

Naples would also hear Duprez. His début at the Sun Carlo took place in 
July, 1834, and was worthy of the successive triumphs we have nation oy It 
was at Naples that Duprez learnt the death of his master, Choron, and lamented 
the loss of him who had raised him from obscurity and poverty to fame and for- 
tune. It was at Naples, also, that Duprez and his wife formed an intimacy with 
Madame Malibran, who was a member of the same company. An intelligent ob- 
server, he availed himself of the circumstance to bring his own talents to matu- 
rity and perfection. He shared in all the triumphs of that ever to be lamented 

enius. 

An excursion to Ancona transiently interrupted Duprez’s brilliant participation 
in Madaine Malibran’s performances at Naples. But he returned to that capital 
to create the principal characters in Marfa, an opera seria of Coccia, Danao, 
another opera seria of Persiani, Lucia di Lammermoor, of Donizetti, and Lara, 
of the Vicomte de Ruolz. 

Duprez, wishing to return to his native country, took leave of Italy in Mar- 
liani’s Bravo, and on the 13th February, 1836, landed at Marseilles, after an ab- 
sence of ten years. But scarcely had he reached Paris when he received propo- 
sals so advantageous that he returned alone to Italy. He remained there but a 
short time, and, on coming back to Paris, signed the engagement which opened 
to him the doors of the Académie Royale de Musique. 

It was on the 17th of April, 1837, that Duprez made his débiit on the majestic 
stage of the Grand Opera, as Arnold in Guillaume Tell. Everybody remem- 
bers histriumph, and the acclamations which burst forth from all quarters. The 
public were astonished at his matchless style of giving the recitativo, at bis exqui- 
site choice of inflections, his perfect taste, his sobriety of ornament, his irre- 

proachable observance of shades in the piano, the forte, crescendo or decrescen- 
do, his unerring intonation, his finish in the portamento of the voice, his marvel- 
lous skill in adapting his voice and the expression of his countenance to drama- 
tic situations, his admirable clearness of pronunciation, his wonderful ease in 
passing from the chest voice to that di testa—in short, at the infinite art whereby 
he gives his voice the scope it must have, either as it must predominate or serve 
as an accompaniment. Duprez is now the prop of the first lyric theatre of 
France. His name is a talisman both tothe public and to artists. Whether he 

play Mazaniello, in La Muette, Raoul, in the Huguenots, Eleazar, in La Juive, 

or Albert, in the Lac des Fées, he is always applauded and always admired. 

Guillaume Tell is, however, his brightest triumph, and the creation of that part 

is still his greatest title to glory. He still is what he was at his début in that 

admirable compusition, and whenever he performs in Guillaume Tell he displays 
his powers in all their vigor and splendor. French Publication. 


THE PRESS IN GERMANY. 


To establish a newspaper in Germany you have, whoever you may be, only to 
inform the police that you are about to publish a newspaper. When that preli- 
minary step has been adopted, you take a red pencil and a pair of larte scissors 
—-you cut away right and left, and your newspaper is complete. You need not 
even take the trouble of translating the foreign newspapers; you get your news 
from some other German newspaper which reaches you by post. _ are only 
obliged to pay a part of the censorship’s expenses, which may well remind you 
of the German saying—* The devil is carrying him off, and he is moreover ob- 
liged to pay the coachman!” This sort of journal costs from ten to twelve francs 
a year; the subscriber receives almost his money’s worth in paper, and it is for 
that reason sO many grocers subscribe. The expenses of such a newspaper 
amount to aboat fifteen hundred francs a year; the correspondence is, most of 
it, fictitious, and written in the editor’s room; when it happens to be genuine, it 
is most magnificent, and paid fur at the rate of from one to one franc and a half 
per epistle. 

The profits of the newspaper are derived from the advertisements, which are 
very cheap. In Germany advertisements are much more abundant than in 
France. Like the English, the Germans are in the habit of announcing in the 
papers the deaths and births of their relations. These advertisements in Ger- 
many are often accompanied with long philosophical and literary tirades, more 
ridiculous the one than the other. I remember one which ran thus :—* My be- 
loved wife, possessed for twenty-three years past, has, alas! just died. God, who 
loved her, being jealous of my bliss, has recalled her to him, and plonged me 
into inexpressible moirsing. It is but the hope of soon beholding her again in 
heaven that makes me resign myself to life-—Arnold Schanaff, widower.” Ano- 
ther citizen informs all Germany that his wife ‘‘ has been delivered this morning, 
at twenty-five minutes past seven, of a male child, and that she is indebted for 
this happiness to Doctor ” A third is briefer, and expresses himself thus : 
—‘* Qn Monday I shall be married to Miss Zukersiiss. As we love one another 
we shal] admit no visitors.” 

All this yields not the less a good deal of money to the newspapers, and some 
of them make by itas much as fifty thousand francs a year. 

As for political principles, the editor is a Royalist in the morning, a Repub- 
lican in the evening, a Catholic on the morrow, and a Protestant next day, ac- 
cording to the article which the postman chances to bringhim. In compliance 
with this variableness, he infurms the world on his titlepage that he is quite im- 
partial, and that all opinions will have access to his worthy paper. 

Literary and scientific men, who have any respect for themselves, never con- 
tribute to the political journals of Germany ; literature, and even dramatic cri- 
licism, are there entirely separated from the political press. The latter, in ge- 
neral, does the least credit to Germany. 

There are in Germany 860 newspapers, or reviews, scientific and political, ar- 














tistic and literary. About fifty are exclusively devoted to religion, about as many 
to education, and a large number to agriculture. Every university reckons se- 
veral publications representing its spirit and tendencies. 

The journals and reviews connected with medicine are forty in number, ard 


it is literature which reckons fewest. As for political papers, there exists one 
in every locality ; but as most of them never are seen beyond the walls of their 
respective towns, we shall mention those only whose influence is most extensive. 

As the censorship in Germany is the mirror of the secret thoughts which rule 

e country, the political journa's are more important for what they say not, than 
for what they dosay. ‘Three jarring elements, hostile and counterbalancing 
one another in turn, govern Germany, namely, Catholicism, Protestantism, and 
Constitutionalism, or, in other words, the interests of Austria, Prussia, and the 
Constitutional States. Thus it is that Austria and Prussia, whose interests are 

t the same, have entered into a close league against the Constitutional States, 
especially since the Revolution of July. 

Bavaria, on her side, allies herself to Austria against Prussia when matters 
reer to the Archbishop of Culogne, and protests with the Constituyional States 
against the King of Hanover. who is favored by Prussia and Austria. Saxony 
Votes with Protestant Prussia against Bavaria, andcombines with the Grand Duke 
of Baden and the king of Wirtemberg against Prussia, Bavaria, and Austria in mat- 
tersrelating to the liberty of the press. Prussia, who likes the title of protectress of 
the Constitutional States, and of the march of intellect, often shuts her eyes when 
the newspapers which enter her realms attack Austria ; and Austria, on her side, 
Sumetimes bestows good raps upon her worthy ally. All these circumstances 
fave rendered necessary a host of newspapers which have but a relative value. 
Unfortunately one must read them all to guess at what is passing in the Diet. 
lhe Saxon journals, therefore, contain articles against Austria, Bavaria, and 

lanover. Of the Bavarian journals some will be found against Prussia and 
R ssia, andthe journals of Wirtemberg and Baden supply you with letters le- 
veiled atthe same time against Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, and Hanover. 
Ue consequence is that in almost every little town of Germany there exists 
a reading-room allotted exclusively to the principal inhabitants of ,the place, 
where are received the journals of the several States; for the comme i faut 
German is no frequenter of the coffee-house. There are none of the public 
literary salons where forty newspapers may be read for two sous. It is ac- 
knowledged that those establishments have dealt the death blow to journalism. 
l'hey are called reading circles, and to be admitted one must be presented by a 
tember, and submit to the chances of ballot. One German newspaper only 1s 
'o be found in every cofiee-house and all places of public resort—it is the Augs- 
burgh Gazette. 

Schiller died without ever having been able to procure six hundred florins to 
go and look at the sea in the neighborhood of Hamburgh, which was his only 
Wish. Yet his bookseller, M. Cotta, by selling the poet’s dramas and paying 
him three louis d’or per printed sheet, soon amassed a colossal fortune. It was 
‘is editor who, on becoming a millionaire, planned the Augsburgh Gazette. 

Atthat period Baron de Cotta’s father was not yet baronized. Yet, though 
a mere notary, M. Cotta was not a merchant as most others are wont to be. 
“\'S speculations bore the stamp of a certain grandeur, and when he had formed 
a design he executed it on a large scale, spared no sacrifices, and was discou- 
‘aged neither by losses nor disappointment. He was what the Germans call 
ein buedermann, and his son appears to have inherited his character. — 
ee journalism was still confined to translations of the English papers, 

cathe Augeburgh Gazette attempted to break through those narrow limits, 


number of savans and young literati, whom he despatched to all the capitals of 
a and Asia to reside there as the Gazette's extraordinary et rant 

velr remuneration was proportioned to their labors; some, however, soon re- 
ceived fixed salaries. Others, and above all, the correspondent residing in Ger- 
many, were and are still paid by the line. The Augsburgh Gazette had for ten 
years together to fill up arather large deficit; but M. Cotta stood firm, sub- 
mitted to sacrifices to the last, and at the present hour his journal yields pretty 
large profits. 

As the German censorship does not suffer free discussion as regards German 
affairs, the newspapers of that country derive their value only from the opinions 
they express upon Paris, London, the East, and partly upon Hungary. The 
Augsburgh Gazette formed no exception to the rule, and acquired importance 
only by its news from Paris, which it was the first to import into Austria, where 
it reckons at least six thousand subscgibers. Hence its position towards that 
government, whose most humble servant it is, owing to that very large number 
of subscribers, whom a change in its color would make it lose. I may venture 
to affirm that the influence of Austria over the Universal Gazette is founded 
solely upon the interest of that journal itself; for money, bribery, if such means 
were attempted, would address itself rather to the Gazette’s correspondents 
than to the Gazette itself. No letter is, indeed, inserted unless the writer be 
well known, either personally or by name ; but, its correspondents being once 
known, they are surrounded and tampered with by all parties, their political 
opinions are ually, and almust imperceptibly, modified according to the me- 
dium in which their minds move, and it comes to pass that ferocious Radicals 
become, in due time, passionate admirers of the Emperor Nicholas or Prince de 
Metternich. The opposite transformation is of much less frequent occurrence. 

Like that good German father, who, wishing to surprise his son, proposed 
making him learn French withont his being aware of it, the Austrian government 
permits its subjects to read the Augsburgh Gazette, but prohibits its own jour- 
nals from extracting its articles. The Vienna correspondents are even con- 
sidered as State employés, and the consequence is, the Court news supplied by 
them is never considered but as unimportant communications. Those gentle- 
men make amends in the literary field, and furnish articles upon Austrian life, it 
being well understood that the said articles contain endless dithyrambs in honor 
of Viennese good cheer, and of the excellence of Viennese stomachs. They 
forget not to extol M. de Metternich’s wine, and, if some new drama be noticed, 
they will take care to add that the Court condescended to remain at the theatre 
until the half of the fourth scene of the third act, though the Archduchess So- 
phia was then advanced four months eight days and fifteen minutes in her impe- 
rial pregnancy. These petty things are supplied to the Augsburgh Gazette by 
M. M. Pilat and Zediltz, the one inspector of newspapers, the other a poet and 
a Baron. 

Nevertheless, along with these trifles, the Austrian Government slips into the 
journal notes of the utmost moment upon the political affairs of Europe ; lest, 
however, political discussion may be thereby authorised in Germany, the notes 
are inserted as coming from Paris or London. Thence was made to come the 
celebrated correspondence with two crosses, and it was M. Jarke, and often M. 
Zedlitz himself, who were commissioned to draw it up. The two crosses have 
since vanished, and one only, more conspicuous, has succeeded. Those articles 
are often intended to let the French or English government know that certain 
intrigues which they deem secret and unknown are perfectly well known, and at 
t:mes the humble correspondent will venture paternal advice to the Cabinets of 
those two great nations. 

The Augsburgh Gazette's Parisian correspondents are generally well remune- 
rated. They are paid so much a letter, without regard to its length. Letters 
often three lines long are paid six or eight francs in Germany and ten or fifteen 
at Paris. Some Paris correspondents have 500f. a month whether they write 
little or much. The same writer often assumes different signs in order not to 
be known ; but the Gazette avails itself of the circumstance to persuade its 
readers that it has a larger number of correspondents. Of those it has at Pa- 
ris I shall name but MM. H Heine, Baron d’Eckstein, Savoye, Seyffert, and 
List. M. Heine is too we!l known to need any remark. The Baron d’Eck- 
stein is a witty and energetic writer. A Jew of Altona, he has been a Protes- 
tant, he is now a Catholic, and one of the firmest advocates of the ultramontane 
party. M. Seyffert is a young man of talent. M. Savoye was a lawyer in Rhe- 
nish Bavaria. He is a refugee, and has written much for Le Temps. The 
Augsburgh Gazette's most striking opinion is to have none at all. 

Austrian interests predominate in it, Russia enacting but a secondary part. 
Not a year ago an Odessa correspondent declared, ina letter to the Gazette, 
that the existence of Germany depended upon the Czar’s pleasure. The pas- 
sage roused the indignation of the whole German press, and articles succeeded 
one another against Russia and the Gazette. To exculpate itself, the Gazette 
then inserted all its anti-Russian articles without any observations. On the ap- 
pearance of * La Pentarchie,”’ a political pamphlet which the Russian Chancery 
threw into Germany as a firebrand, the Augsburgh Gazette, naturally biassed 
in favor of the great Powers, made innumerable extracts from it. But when la- 
ter it was perceived that Russia humorously ridiculed the stationary system of 
Austria and the equivocal position of Prussia, not only did the Augshurgh Ga- 
zette suddenly leave off speaking enthusiastically of the pamphlet, but it also 
hotly attacked it, inserting all the anti-Russian observations of the Liberal jour- 
nals. The Gazette has since openly declared against Russia, even during the 
Czar’s stay in Germany. 

M. Kolb, the editor ef the Gazette, is considered in Germany as an honorable 
man, and famed for his deep knowledge of European affairs. He has long co- 
operated at Munich in several journals with MM. Mebo!d, H. Heine, Wirt, 
Lindtner, and other political peus in which Germany glories. 

The Augsburgh Gazette has above 10,000 subscribers, and is certainly the 
most widely circulated of any journal published in Europe. It is to be found 
in Russia, Turkey, Arabia, Egypt, America, and even Australia. Nowhere is 
it prohibited, and even the Duke of Modena condesceuds to read it. . 

The Pacha of Egypt values it hig!ily, and even pays correspondents to sing 
his praise in its columns. Prince Puckler Muaskau, who has long travelled in 
Egypt, has taken upon himself these panegyrics. He has been rewarded with 
sundry horses of great value, besides the honor of smoking a pipe weth the Pa- 
cha. The humble Prince has had himself given a crown for his ordinary sign. 
He is the same who was so roughly handled by the celebrated Boérne, who one 
day roared out to him—‘t Away with thee, Prince! we won't have thee; we 
won't have such bad literary company. Our blazonis a field of azure, with an 
empty purse ex gurule!”’ The Augsburgh Gazette, nevertheless, affects great 
partiality to nobility, especially since M. Cotta, sen., has become a baron by the 
grace of Schiller, the first democrat in the universe. As 

Notwithstandirg all we have said, the Augsburgh Gazette is still the best 
newspaper in Germany. Itis but doingit justice. [tis written with much po- 
litical shrewdness, and as it pays well itis well served. But it is only a gazette, 
and a gazette subjected to a censorship. When will it become an independent 
journal ? A. Weill, Revue du Progres. 





LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF LIFE IN THE 
IRISH MOORS. 


HOUSTON BROWNE.* 
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THE POACHERS. 


Ah nut-brown partridges! ah brilliant pheasants ! 
Andah ye poachers ! ‘tis no sport for peasants.’ 

[The rustic marauders to which the following sketch refers, were, and still 
are a numetous class, amongst the Irish hills. They are for the most part sons 
of the poorer class of farmers who cultivate patches of the mountain. Their 
manner of poaching is by nets which they spread over pointers, when they find 
the game, and starting the birds so enclose them. Some practice another plan, 
which is to flush the pack, and throw a short heavy stick, made for the purpose, 
in amongst then, and a dexterous marksman seldom misses his aim. ‘lhe prin- 
cipal parts of the following narrative were related to a gentleman, a few years 
since, as they are described. } 

There is one feature in the mountain landscapes of Ulster, which is ever pre- 
sent, and which has more charms for the lover of the picturesque than even ie 
towering purple-hills themselves ; it is the placid tiny lake that 1s met with 
ever and anon, as we traverse the heathy wilds, and which appears so unexpect- 
edly, indented in the boson of the hills, that its appearance has all the theatrical 
effect of a surprise. Whether its shores be covered with the wild yellow-flow- 
ered reed, amongst whose roots the small water birds swim and plunge, = 
darting suddenly out upon the bosom of the “loch,” and now disappearing be- 
neath its surface, or whether the little wavelets break upon shiny sand, the hills 
which encompass such spots, have ever the greatest inducement for - bey 
sportsman to throw himself upon the heath and bring to light his sandwic eo 
Some of these lakes, too, in the Tyrone mountains, at least, are stocked wit! 
large and excellent trout, and afford to the angler who “1 trust wen in a 
rustic cobble, sport of no mean description. At this sport | oe engege , on : 
sultry summer day, in the year 183-. The morning was Cloudy ane gray, an 
‘the surface of the lake was curled with a light breeze, my flies were unexcep- 
tionable, and my angling was proceeding swimmingly. mg ee 3 a of 
my rude boat was filled with leaping, bouncing trout, whose golden sides glance 
at my feet “righte pleasante to beholde,” and as old Paul the owner of the raft 
expressed it, * the fish war takin’ lek winkin,” when all at once the clouds di- 
vided, and the sun broke through with a violence, that is only felt on such oc- 
casions, as Bob Southey has it— 

‘ “ Shedding with benignant ray, 





Don Juan. 





Beauty and life, and joyance trom above.” 


as far as the political situation of Germany permitted. M. Cotta engaged a |! 





Bat although Dan Phoebus may be a very Visi 
unwelcome one to a fisher of the lakes, ete, Pm payer but aa 
decrease, from the moment the day got brilliant, until at length I was began te 
to give it up and run the cobble on shore Here while we discussed the con- 
tents of our scrip, old Paul furnished me with the substance of the foll 
narrative. It was a fearful reminiscence called up by the spot upon which we 
sat, and the surrounding scenery. 


On a clear moonlight night in September, in the latter part of the 
tery, three persons sat in the dark shade of a stony ri called “aon, 
Rocks,” near the summit of a mouatain in the north of Ireland, the property of 


the Earl of Castlestewart. They were of the poorer class of the peasantry 
their clothes old and torn, and, as the night was chill, each had his frieze great 
coat wrapped closely around him. The centre person of the three held a 
bottle in his _ sag occasionally to his ll 

“T dunna,” said he as ished a nee: undher God, 
what can keep Jim Casey, that used de ill on the ’ afore us.” 

“No good ye may swear, Micky,” replied one of his companions ; “ Bls sk, 
the gamekeeper, is eternally on the watch, since the night he foun’ oor nets that 
you Paul left in his road.” 

‘Spake aisy,” said the last person addressed, “I see some ’un comin .foas 
the brouk this minnit, an’ ye can’t tell who it may be.” 

At this announcement all three shrunk deeper into the shadow, and two figures 
approached the rocks in conversation. 

‘Have ye proof agin Casey, that ’ill cast him?” asked one. 

“ Proof is it,” replied Black, the gamekeeper, who was the second, “ did'nt I 
catch him wid three birds in his bag not half an hour ago? He'll cross the wa- 
ther as sure as your name’s Pierce O’Quin, an’ there’s a den ov them, a com- 
plete ’sociation, for I got a lot ov nets a week ago, an’ moreover [ know who 
they beloag to, an’ tould their names to his lordship yistherday, an’ he said, sez 
he, by Jove I'll eject them every sowl at May.” As Black uttered these words, 
a look of dark meaning was interchanged between the hers, and they cow- 
ered yet closer to the rocks to escape observation. “Go you down, Pierce,” he 
continued, ‘‘ by Shan’s hollow, while I go round by the river and join ye. Lynd 
me os ould bayonet, and take my gun wid ye, as ye’re as likely to meet them 
as I am.” 

This arrangement was quickly consented to, and the two guardians of the 
game separated in seareh of the marauders. They had scarce gone from view 
when one of the poachers, turning to his companions, exclaim 

“So we're to be ejected, sent on the worl’ athout a place to lay our heads, 
wid our wives an’ childher, to beg from door to door, an’ all through Alick 
Black, the informer.” 

‘We must prevent that if we can,” replied one of the trio. 

“Yes we must,” returned the first speaker, ‘dead min don’t tell tales.” 

“ Blissid vargin, what wud yee do?” asked Paul, earnestly. 

** So you hear, do ye, Paul Dornan? What we can do wonst, remimber Paul, 
we can do twicet.” 

‘Ah! boys, for the sake iv the blissid mother, mind what ye're about, an’ 
don't dip yer hands in blood,” replied Paul, wringing his hands in agony. 

‘* Paul Dornan,” said the ruffian who had first spoken, “listen to me oncet for 
all; Alick Black must be done for; if ye like to stan’ to us well, if not we know 
our course. But we’re losing our time here, cum along, Jim ;” and sp saying, 
they started after their victim. 

Paul hesitated for a moment what course to follow, at length he decided to 
watch the motion of the intended murderers, and accordingly with fear and ap- 
prehension took the direction in which they had gone. The moon had appeared 
above the horizon, and was struggling amid the dense masses of vapor which 
moved sluggishly across the sky. A grey light however was cast upon the hills 
and the lake, sufficient to allow Paul to distinguish the figure of a man pacing 
along its shore. This object had scarce attracted his attention, when he dis- 
tinctly perceived two figures stealing forwards towards the first. By the time 
they had approached near him, Paul had gained to within a few perches of the 
spot. More than once he was about to cry out and warn the gamekeeper of his 
danger, but he felt like one spell-bound, and stood fascinated in dread, until! a 
quick smashing sound, and the fall of the unfortunate man, told him plainly that 
his warning would come too late. No sound escaped the murdered victim. 
The work had been done surely and well, and was no doubt not the first such job 
which its performers had accomplished. The “first law of nature” told Paul 
that he would best consult his own safety by flight, and he accordingly started 
across the hills, and did not slack his speed till he stood on the floor of his own 
cabin. The murderers followed his example, and Pierce O’Quin having come 
to the appointed rendezvous and found Black absent, sought for him for a length 
of time, and at length (the spot where the body lay not being in his path), he 
repaired home in ignorance of the fate of his companion. 

Pierce proceeded next morning to Blacx’s residence for the purpose of restor- 
ing his gun, and to his infinite astorishment found that he had not returned. 
The alarm was given to his neighbors; a search was instantly set on foot, and 
by the lake-shore the body of Black was discovered with O’ Quin’s yeoman 
bayonet in his side! All present were horror-stricken ; the suspicion whic 
fell upon O’Quin was strong in every mind, and his previous unimpeachable 
character served only to make the feeling against him still stronger. The most 
melancholy feature which the matter bore, however, was the fact that on the 
morrow O'Quin was to have been married to the prettiest “‘coleen” in the pa- 
rish. In vain he protested his innocence. The inquest was held. The coro- 
ner issued his warrant, and he was taken into custody, and conveyed to prison. 
The despair of Kathleen, his betrothed, knew no bounds, and reason seemed to 
be about to “quit its tottering throne.” The case was a mournful one, and al- 
though all had bevome persuaded of his guilt, yet they could not withhold their 
sympathy from his misfortunes. Meantime, on the night of the capture, Paul 
had been visited at his solitary cabin by the two real murderers, who swore him 
to secresy by the sacred cross, and by the blessed ‘‘ Donagh,” giving him the al- 
ternative of taking these oaths, which no pious Catholic, such as Paul, would 
dare to violate, or meeting the fate of the gamekeeper. With this precaution 
they were satisfied, and prepared to await the trial of O’Quin. The weary win- 
ter months rolled away, and Kathleen visited her lover daily in his confinement 
(she at least was confident of his innocence), and at length the judges arrived to 
open the commission at Omagh. Mick O‘Donnel, the principal of the poachers, 
and the person who had suggested the murder, had in the meanwhile industriously 
circulated a report that he had been returning from the mountains, after attend- 
ing a neighboring fair on the night of the murder, and that passing along the 
“ borkeen,” or bridle path, by the lake side, he had heard the cries of Black, 
and seen O‘Quin cross the path, in his flight after the deed was done ; while 
Jim Daly, the second of the real criminals, asserted that he had been present at 
an altercation, a few evenings before, between Black and O*Quin, at which the 
latter had threatened to be revenged of the gamekeeper. These two witnesses 
had stated the substance of these fabrications on the inquest, and they were ac- 
cordingly summoned to the assizes by the barrister who prosecuted on behalf of 
the crown. Paul attended the trial of O*Quin, and although he felt intensely as 
it proceeded, yet he flattered himself from time to time with the hope, that the 
evidence against the prisoner would fail, and that he should be acquitted. = 
the case for the prosecution proceeded, however, his hope grew fainter an 
fainter, until when ©’Donnel and Daly had given their diabolical evidence, his 
state of mind was verging upon distraction. He saw that the death of O*Quin 
would be added to their other and less heinous crimes, and the struggle which 
went on within him, between his conviction of the duty he owed to justice, and 
the prejudice against breaking his singular oath, which weighed upon his unedu- 
cated mind, was fearful in the extreme. Meantime the trial proceeded. The 
counsel for the crown urged the circumstances of O'Quin’s accompanying the 
deceased to the mountains on the night of his murder, of his bayonet bein 
he body, and lastly the corroborative testimony of Daly and O‘Donne . 
The jadge summed up the evidence, and dwelt particularly upon the pomts 
which affected the guilt of the prisoner. The jury retired, and every noise was 
hushed, and every tongue silent, until in a few minutes the door of the jury- 
room opened, and they again paced back slowly to the box. The foreman bent 
over towards the judge, and pronounced in a low and solemn voice, the awful 
word “Guilty!” The circumstances connected with the prisoner’s intended 
marriage had excited an unusual interest in his favor, and a scene calculated to 
heighten it occurred upon the return of the verdict. Kathleen, by the — 
of her friends, had been permitted to escape from home. She had entered t . 
court-house only a few moments before the return of the jury, and when the a 
word met her ear, she uttered a piercing scream, and fainted. Paul had rus - 
to her assistance, and just re-entered the court as the clerk of the crown w 
putting the question— 

“Pierce O’Quin, what have you to say why se 

ronounced upon you?” ' “3 
/ The ida had not time for a reply, rene Paul pushed aside all opposition, 
and reaching the front of the bench, exclaime¢— , or 

“ He’s a guilty! Before the Lord of Heaven, yer lordship, he’s roe al 


: ; ’ k his life! 
d the murderers are in this house—Daly and O Donnel pas 
ad jonieiantl two ruffians as they heard the disclosure. * d they endes- 


i heir 
e scape. They were taken into custody, however, and put upon t 

oy " Mon} sievieniaiia invalidated their evidence, one of ee hae ae 
there was no fair held on the day of the murder in the town from w - ao - 
nel had represented himself as returning ; another that Daly tay cot Ne 
the time at which he had sworn to hearing the threats made by pon ered 
the gamekeeper. In their defence they attempted to set up an ‘ 4 
miscreants who swore it gave conflicting evidence. They ory ha y —_ 
guilty, and executed. O’Quin lived to marry Kathleen, and old Pau a 
to me the story. The Sportsman, for Oct., 1549. 
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FOREIGN SPORTING. 


aw BY NIMROD. 
may surprise some of your readers to be told of the number of training es- 
tablishnvente in the vieiuity of Paris, as likewise the large stads to be found in 
them. The Duke of Orleans, for example, has at this time twenty horses in 






r-olds, four four-year-olds, four three- 
; and thie may be said of them, there 
in the lot, which is a fact that cannot be as- 

serted of one stud ina hundred. The chief sires are Royal Oak, Dangerous, 
Glaucus, and Priam,—no bad selection. 
Lord Henry Seymour comes next, having fourteen of all ages, from five 
downwards, under the care of Mr. R. Boyce, of Newmarket fame, all claiming 
Royel Oak, his lordships’s own horse, for their sire, with the exception of one 
two-year-old, by Actwon, and another of the same age by Terror. 


The government, under the head of “’ Administration Royale des Haras,” 
has eleven horses in cartes Arete the care of Mr. Thomas inson (brother 
to the celebrated James inson, of Newmarket celebrity), late rider for 


Lord Henry Seymour. This is a young stud, but it has its full share of 
success. 

Monsieur Fasquel, who resides between Chantilly and Senlis, and who com- 
bines the characters of miller and s an, has a stud of twelve, under the 
superintendence of @ trainer and rider of the name of Hardy, well known as 
a superior jockey on our incial courses. Hitherto, Monsieur Fasquel’s suc- 
cess has not been great, but better doings are expected from the better manage- 
ment of Hardy. 

Monsieur A. Santerre has a string of five; two three-year-olds, and three 
two-year-olds, trained by M. Olivier, a Norman by birth, and the only man, not 
an Englishman, that Ihave seen, entitled to the appellation of jockey. I have 
more than once witnessed his performance in the saddle, where he looks the 
jockey in every respect ; but, unless he has improved by practice, I cannot con- 
sider him as possessing one of the chief requisites of his calling,—namely, a 
correct judgment of the effect of pace on his own and other horses in the race. 

Count Pontalba, who resides near Senlis, is “ coming on,” asthe term is, and 
likely to shine some day. His horses are trained by Mr. C. Carter, brother to 
Mr. T. Carter, late trainer to Lord Henry Seymour, but who has now commenc- 
ed on his own account, and hasa string of five. 

The principal public trainer is Mr. Palmer, late of the Bois de Boulogne, in 
the neighborhood of Paris, but who hasestablished himself at Chantilly. He 
has at this time nine race horses under his care, and he gives very general sa- 
tisfaction to his employers, among whom is the Prince of Moskowa, a zcalous 

supporter of the French turf. 

In the forest of St. Germains"Monsieur Lupin, and Mr. A. Fould, have good 
studs of race horses, the string of the former amounting to eight. And here J 
may mention a fact, tending to convince your readers that Frenchmen are in 
earnest in theirturfspeculations. Monsieur Lupin attended the sale of our roy- 
al stud at Hampton-court, and gave, within a fraction, two thousand guineas for 
three brood mares,—viz., Fleurde Lis, Wings, and Young Mouse! Their pro- 
duce is just now getting into work, and more promising young ones are not to 
be found or desired. I saw them at the owner’s chateau, near St. Cloud, before 
they went into traiming, aud found that they were reared in a very proper man- 
ner, with a few exceptions, which I took the liberty to correct. The studs of 
these gentlemen aretraine! and ridden by a young man of the name of Butler, 
brother to the Newmarket Jockey of that name, and nephew of the Chifneys, of 

reat riding fame. Then Monsieur Aumond, residing near Caen, in Normandy, 
So a long string, and gocs tne whole hog, vanning his horses to the different 
meetings, after the English mode. He won the great prize—the Jockey Club 
stakes, or French Derby, as it is called—at Chantilly, last year. An attempt at 
disqualification of the winner, however, was made, but I believe it proved 
groundless, and the stakes have been handed over to Monsieur Aumond. They 
are worth at least six hundred pounds ; and this is a great betting race. On one 
occasion, when I performed the office of judge, above three hundred thousand 
francs were deposited on the event. Who would have foretold this twenty years 
back! 

Chantilly may now be called the Newmarket of France, as all the horses for- 
merly trained in the Bois de Boulogne are now trained there. And it was high 
time such a change should take place, for such ground to train horses upon as 
‘the wood,” as it was called by the fraternity, was never before heard of. 
Fancy my surprise when, on my first visit to Paris, being whisked along at 
a good pace ina coach, through one of the public roads of this wood, I observ- 
ed, ‘‘ What was that?” on seeing something pass the window like a flash of 
lightning. 

“* A horse sweating,” was the reply. 

Then another passed, and another, going a still better pace. Ye gods! 
thought I, that I should ever see horses trained on a public road! Then what 
were the consequences, exclusively of lameness and making horses lose their 
speed from galloping on ground that gives way under their feet? Why scarce 
a year passed without fatal accidents to the race horses, or the exercise-boys, 
from coming in contact with the horses of persons taking their rides in this wood, 
and crossing their paths when at great speed. Next, the Champs de Mars, a 
gravelled surface, and, after a wet night, a bed of mud and slush, was the vilest 
spot ever chosen for a race course. Chantilly, on the other band, besides the 
extreme beauty of its situation, on the border of a fine forest, and commanding 
a near view of the superb royal chateau, and its stables, unequalled for their ar- 
chitecture, affords a most excellent race course, and, being on the high road to 
Paris, every convenience to the frequenters of it is afforded. And to show how 
running in France is progressing, there is this year to be an October meeting, 
at which the sum of 10,000 francs of public money will-be contended for, inde- 
pendently of private matches, handicaps, &c. 

It is not very flattering to the present state of our own turf that so many of 
our good jockeys are now to be found in France. I can enumerate the follow- 
ing, most of whom are in very good repute, some first-rate. George and 
Charles Edwards, Edgar Pavis, Thomas Robinson, Flatman, jun, Twitchett, 
Hardy, young Bloss, Butler, R. Boyce, jun., Smith, White, J. Mezen, Middle- 
ditch, &c. 

I may here add that both jockeys and stable-boys are partial to this country, 
and I had a signal proof of it last week. A few years back I sent a man to 
overlook the breeding establishment of a peer of France, to whom he gave so 
much satisfaction that, on his relinquishing the said establishment, his noble 
master presented him with twenty pounds over and above his wages. He then 
returned to England, and now keeps a public-house in Bath, but he has again 
applied to me to procure him another situation in France. 

I must here observe, that English servants of this description, as well as 
trainers and jockys, are treated with great kindness by their employers—cha- 
racteristic indeed of the French aristocracy, whose deportment to their do- 
mestics reads Englishmen a lesson, as far as humanity and good feeling are con- 
pee 

Many of the exercise-boys are French, and, when they commence early, an- 
swer h> .urpose well. There wasa young Frenchman indeed, at Boulogne races, 
tlis year, in the care of Mr. Charles Laffitte’s Coalition, the winner of one of 
the best n:'zes of the meeting, although he could not contend with Beggarman, 
who had cvery appearance, both iu his seat or his horse, and his costume, of a 
Newmarket head lad. To my question, of ‘How do you like riding race 
horses?" he replied, ** Very much indeed.” 

The following anecdote will show that much time will elapse before racing, 
and its leg.timate end, will be well understood in France. Entering into con- 
versation one day lately with two French soldiers of the 40ch regiment, when 
fishing close to my house, I learnt that they came from Caen. 

“Then,” scid I, ** you know Monsieur Aumond ?” 

“Oui, monsieur,” one of them replied, ‘‘il a beaucoup des cheveaux; mais, 
mon Dicu, si maigres !” 

He, however, confessed that they were ¢rés vites ; but it was evident his opi- 
nion of them was of the lowest order, notwithstanding my telling him that one 
of them gained for his owner a prize of fifteen thousand francs, as the winner of 
one race. 

A good jolter-headed, round-rumped, bacon-fat, flat-footed, red-roan, Norman 
cart-horse, wo ld have been far more to the taste of these civil Norman sol- 
diers, than the winner of the French Derby, with her meagre appearance and 
smal] legs, which they also descanted upon as a failing not to be overlooked. I 
wonder wat they would have said had [ told them that, in standing under weight, 
the poro... vs ie of the one—the red-roan cart-horse—would have no chance with 
the condensed one of the other, small as it appeared in his eyes. But I can go 
tu higher authority than this for believing that horse-racing will not become, as 
with us, 4 national pastime. [ put the following question to a Frenchman of 


ae, 


onal know not that I can better illustrate this good trait inthe French character than by 
races. as 1 \ ‘ollowing simple fact. On the first day of my first appearance at Chantilly 
la ous Np 9 en my dinner in a public room, { observed a table laid for three persons 
enly. whine a and, within a couple of yards of it a smaller one laid for one person 
daughters ste ym wales a middle-aged, apparently country gentleman, with his two 
were the . pie na A dressed in satin, but not more so ths. they deserved to be, for they 
they con, enaaie eee and sat themselves down att). jarger table. No sooner had 
pearance, ind pore eir dinner, than a table-looking female servant made her ap- 
separate ' able ae the seat atthe small table. With this distinction, however,—the 
were he ped, the anything appeared incommon between them. After the young ladies 
tic had her share of * so er helped ; if one dish was better than another, the domes- 
a joke passed, the doummeen When wine was drunk, the domestic’s glass was filled ; if 
just at that moment might bo » and once or twice laughed till she coughed, which, 
sible difference of nde ow ve been dispensed with. In fact, the only outward and vi- 
the young ladies, barring st me between the old housekeeper (if such she were) and 
ton, whilst the others were of — was in the gowns they wore, one being of cot- 
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asked the good-looking Parisian dame who 


to see the races? 
nothing so low !”” 
“‘ C'est une autre chose,” was her answer. 


where annual races are held, upwards of a hundred and fifty owners of 


plains that there was not a prize for ¢rotting horses ; giving it as his opinion, that 
they would be far more interesting than what he calls, “ /es courses de chevaux 


ing been called on to pay ten sous for the “ card-list of all the running horses, 


said card, prevented his being one sous wiser for his money. On the two last 
days, however, this oversight was rectified ; and, as great part of the money gi- 
ven to be run for is subscribed by the French, they certainly are entitled to cards 
in their own language.- 

But a word vn trotting racing. No one who knows any thing of horses, 
would select a race-course for the display of the trotting-pace, the excitement 
inseparable from it being almost sure to cause some of the horses to break into | 
a gallop, whch was the case at the only exhibition of this sort it has been my 
lot to witness, which was at the St. Oiner races, three years back, when the one | 
which could have distanced the rest, was put hors de combat f.om the cause to | 
which I have alluded. Besides, of all the paces of the horse, fast trotting is the 
most useless to the generality of French riders; inasmuch as their not rising to | 
the action in their stirrups, renders it too fatiguing to endure for any length of 
time. Indeed, this fact is at once apparent by the meana taken in breaking 
them, to prevent horses from trotting, which consists in tying their legs in such | 
a form, as to cause them to move these on one side simultaneously, which is | 
contrary to their natural action, but which proluces that easy, and for many 
purposes not to be despised pace, called the amble, the maximum rate of which 
is from five and a half to six miles in the hour. For women, who are indifferent | 
horsewomen, and for invalids of either sex, the amble is a pace that might be | 
encouraged with good effect in all countries. 

I had the honor, by the express order of the Duke of Orleans, of accompa- 
nying the Count de Gambis, Master of the Horse, to his breeding establishment | 
at Meudon, twelvg miles from Paris, whither we were conveyed in one of his 
royal highness’s open carriages, drawn by four slapping bay geldings, driven by 
exceedingly well-dressed postilions, who rode in the Maglish style—quite a@ la 
Hounslow, which I believe is saying enough. Our route lay through a highly | 
interesting, as well as extremely beautiful country, diversified with hill, dale, | 
wood, and water, laid out in extensive fields, chiefly meadows, an’ adorned with 
villas and villages, situated on the brows of gently-swelling hills, which sets 
them off to advantage. Then to crown all, there was the ‘* charming pastoral” 
Seine—to borrow Smollett’s character of the Soame—winuing its silent course | 
through the vale, so smoothly and gently—on this day at least—that, at a short 
distance from it, it was difficult to say which way the current flowed. But the | 
most Interesting part of the drive was, in passing over the spot on which the 
celebrated chateau of Bellevue once stood, but now covered by elegant villas, 
inhabited by the wealthy citizens of Paris, for which the no ole elevation of the 
ground is admirably adapted—the view from it comprising Paris, the Bois de 
Boulogne, and the Seine, being as grand as it is extensive. The chateau at | 
Meudon, where the paddocks are, was once inhabited by Napoleon. 

Since this period, the stud of the Duke of Orleans has been considerably aug- | 
mented ; but from what I saw of his mares, and the good management of the 
young stock, [ hazarded a prediction that future success must attend it, and | 
such has been the case, retarded, however, although it was by unfortunately de- | 
pending too much on the produce of one horse, whose stock, with one exception | 
did not turn up trumps. The exception was a mare called Volanté, who proved 
herself the finest and best racer of her year, in France. The present state of 
this stud has already been noticed by me; and in the hands it now is—those of 
a first-rate Newmarket trainer—it cannot fail to do well, and it has my best | 
wishes for its success. 

It may here be observed, that the Duke de Guiche, who, from his long resi- | 
dence in England, was somewhat au fait at such matters, was the original maker | 
of the Meudon Stud; and, had it not been for the zeal with which the Duke of 
Orleans has entered into it, together with the spirited conduct of Lord Henry | 
Seymour, the loss of the said duke, as also the absence from France of Count | 
D’Orsay, would have gone hard towards paralyzing, if not putting an end to 
French racing. It likewise sustained a heavy blow in the death of Monsieur 
Rieussee, who was killed in Paris by the infernal machine, for which act the | 
scoundrel Fieschi justly forfeited his life. 

It is not in my power to say what was the first horse-race for money in France, 
but the following are on record which cannot be doubted. On the plains of | 
Sablons, in 1776, there took place—a match for 2500 francs between Tuccer, 
the property of the Marquis of Conflans, and Comus, the property of the Count 
D’Artois, which the former won Tuccer was by Northumberland, by Snip ; 
Comus by Otho by Crab. The distance four miles. Other matches followed | 
between the Duke of Chartres and Mayor Banks ; between the Prince of Nas- 
sau and Mr. Fitzgerald ; between the Marquis of Conflans and M. de Champ- 
reux; between the Count D’Artois andthe Duke of Chartres; and between 
Frangais, the Prince cf Guimeré, and the Duke of Chartres. This last 
match was for 15,000 francs, or £600 sterling, which may be considered, up 
to this period, the largest sum run for in France, in what is called a match, or 
otherwise. - 

We next find races at Fontainebleau in the same year; when, what is called 
a grande poule ( Anglicé sweepstakes), was won by the Duke of Chartres’ Glow- 
worm, by Eclipse, who beat or the same day, Lord Claremont’s Mareschal, and 
two others for the sum of 5000 francs, p.p. (courir, or payer). As it appears by 
our stud-book, that Glowworm was foaled in 1773, he must have been only 
three years old when thus doing honor to his illustrious sire on French ground. 

On the following year, at the above-named place, racing is continued on a 
small scale; but inasmuch as the betting, before and after starting, is named, 
we may presume it was at this period entered into with spirit amongst the 
princes, noblemen, and gentlemen to whom it was of course strictly contined ; 
and, in 1783, in the royal park of Vincennes, during the spring meeting (with 
the addition of one race in October), no less than fifteen races are recorded. 
The principal owners were—the Princes of Nassau, Henain, and Guimere ; the 
Count D’Artois; the Dukes Chartres, Fitz-James, and Lausun; and the Mar- 
quis of Conflans, together with three Englishmen of the names of Singleton, 
Woodward, and Lunn, who appear to have been owners of horses of the best 
English breed. The greater part of the horses were English, and also of the 
best blood ; but strange to say, that when contending against those of French 
breed, the utmost weight they gave then was only 3 lbs. 


The following sentence at the conclusion of the account of one race, shews 
that matters were conducted exactly on the Newmarket scale. “ Le juge n'a 
placé que ces 3 chevaux.” It will also be apparent, by the selection of the blood 
or breed by the French sportsmen, namely, that of Eclipse, Matchem, Snap, 
Bay Malton, Turk, Young Cade, Fairy Queen, &c., that they were no bad 
judges of the sort of horse likely to benefit France, inasmuch as the stock of 
the above-named racers have been celebrated for stoutness. 

The autumn of this year produced a meeting at Fontainebleau, where the 
presence of some of our sporting aristgcracy appears to have given a spur to the 
proceedings in the amount of money run for. For example :—the then Duke of 
Queensbury, with a horse called Gonzales, by Herod, out of a sister to Highflyer’s 
dam, beat the Count D’Artois’s Young Comus, a match of two miles, for 17,500 
francs ; and again, the then Lord Derby’s King William, by Florizel, out of Mil- 
liner, by Matchem (no bad cross), five years old, carrying 1191b., beat the Duke 
of Chartres’s Phillis, by Plunder, out of Semele by Blank, three years old, carry- 
ing 107\b., in a match for 12,500 francs. ey, pen Mr. Wyndham’s Doctor, seven 
years old, beat the Duke of Chartres’ Lucy Locket, also seven years old, at equal 
weights, for 400 louisa side. In fact, the Englishmen win all the races they 
contend for, as might have been expected in those young days ; but it would ap- 
pear that Lord Derby’s King William should have given the Duke's Phillis more 
than 8lb. 

Other matters than horse-racing having unfortunately occupied the French nation 
during the remainder of the last century, we hear litile more of it until the com- 
mencement of the present, and then only on a small scale, and almost exclusively 
amongst the French themselves, in which case it was not likely to make very rapid 
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: nothing about it, with a few exceptions ; Monsieur Rieussee, to . 
they are too conceited to be taught.” It strikes me, however, on is the ond Guns whom 1 bave previously al 


and 

- - a 
— — - oy tay since this conversation passed, racing and its re-| prize of 2000 francs ; and on the 5th of September one of 4000 francs, both of 
men, 


“Not I, indeed,” she replied, with a significant toss of her head; “J like | contended for by a strong field of horses, the 
‘ ing in first both heats. 
You would prefer the opera, or a ball,” I answered. beer. practised—the word interrompre being 


ree ‘ the horses. There being no jockey club in 
Still, inasmuch as there are at pone as many as twenty places in France | cided that the mare who ran second was the winner. 


race horses, we may fairly presume that, if it have not as yet taken strong hold way on the French turf, and his death was a loss to it, as h 
on the racing is progressing in France, and at rather a quick rate. The | pursuit with spirit, and was a good judge of horses. 
chief obstacle to it is, the making the people comprehend its legitimate end—the | of his lordship’s (Lord Henry Seymour) appearance is at the Se 
— improvement of horses—and I can here adduce an example :—The editor | 1826, when himself and the D 

of one of the Calais newspapers, in speaking of the late Boulogne races, com-| course of the next year, he made some matches with Colo 
known on the English turf which were run on the Bois de Boulogne, and 


e lar eriod may his career be said to have commenced. A more successful o 
rfaitement inutiles pour le pays.” Monsieur le redacteur also growls at hav- caida on record. F 








high rank, interested in the French turf, “ Will the French ever come to | account, is in August, 1819, when three prizes of 1200 francs were ven the on 
— » vepli ro. ‘they | the first day by French horses, the y of French tlemen, amongst whom 


uded as one of the ori 
of the French turf. On the second day there ae. 


on a large portion of the upper orders of French- | which were won by Count de Narbonne’s Latitat, beati i 
than my informant was pre for. The winnings of a Crucifix gave| others. Latitat appears to have been teed id Paice hg > pcaamy an 
them encouragement ; and they have also read, or , that those of blood. ; P nglish 


On the following year an Englishman by the name of Drake appears on the 


: : Pee eer , ; Ch de Mars, and wins four : 
Again, some idea of the estimation in which racing is held among a certain and M onsieur Rieussee the other | neds aol inthe be -¢ namatgudegpane 4 


class of persons, may be gleaned from the following fact. When purchasing a| red to which I do not reeollect a paral 
of gloves in Paris, on the morning of the spring races—a fine day in May— | with his own sire, who beats him, 
al me, whether she ever went | the rest of the horses were drawn. 


ond a circumstance occur. 
allel in the racing world. A horse contends 
winning his race in the fourth heat, when all 


In the September meeting, 1823, the royal prize of six thousand francs was 
uke de Guiche’s mare Ne!| com- 

€ crossing and jostling, however, appear to have 
yevese to the names of several of 
rance at this period, the king de- 
Soon after this Monsieur Crémieux, a Paris horsedealer, was makin g good 
e entered into the 
The first notice I can find 


é : ptember meeting, 
uke de Guiche paid forfeit to a sweepstake. In the 


nel Charrittie, well 
at this 
e is not 


One of the principal advantages which France will derive in the course of 


names, weights, and colors of the riders ;” and well imdeed he might, inasmuch | time, from the gradual admixture of pure blood with the native horses of the 
as his innocence of the English language in which they were described on the country, will be the improvement in travelling 


g by land as well as in the cavalry 
Even within the period of my residence there, an alteration for the better ~~ 
taken place in the post-horses, but, for the most part, those worked in the dili- 

gences are still the low-bred, heavy-moving animals, that have been erroneously 

considered necessary for the lumbering machines which they draw. A French- 

man will tell you that heavy horses must be opposed to heavy weights, and. to 

a certain extent, he is right. But, although horses draw by their weight, it re- 

quires the powerful action of their muscles to keep the weight in motion, and no 

sooner do they become distressed by their work, than this propelling power is 

rendered powerless, and then the weight, so far from being beneficial, has di- 

rectly an opposite effect. I addueed a striking instance of this in an account 

[ wrote of my first journey to Brussels to attend the races of 1837. The 
weight of the Diligence from Lille to Brussels was eight thousand two hundred 
pounds; which, when I state that the number of passengers exceeded thirty- 
five, with as much luggage as could be stowed in and about the vehicle, will 
not be a matter of surprise. The rate at which we travelled was, as near as 
I could calculate, four miles and a quarter per hour, except over the large stage, 

which, although it was fifteen miles, was accomplished in five minutes over two 
hours, because the horses were of a different sort to all the others on the route, 
having a cross of blood in them. Then with the low-bred horses the drivers of 
diligences make a grand mistake. They drive too fast down hill, the conse- 
quence of which is, the wind is out of their horses before they arrive at the hill 
to ascend, which is generally near at hand. 

I am not an advocate for a great increase of speed in the public coaches of 
France, so long as the present insecure system of harnessing the horses, tozether 
with the rotten state of the harness, prevails. I have witnessed too many hair- 
breadth escapes, even at the present rate, to have any desire to increase it, and 
the accidents that are on record nearly equal, in extent of injury to life and limb, 
those on the English rail roads. J will give a few striking instances of the lit- 
tle regard paid in this part of France to the safety of coach travellers. Between 
Dunkirk and Calais I saw a leader's rein break half-way between the head-terret 
of the wheeler and the pad-terret of the leader, by its own weight. I was ina 
diligence from Calais to St. Omer, when the “ Opposition” passed us as we 
were changing horses at Andres. ‘There were six horses to it, having as many 
bells about them as, according to-Euripides, those of Rheseus had on his fatal 
march to the seige uf Troy. It had not proceeded far before the bit fell out 
of the mouth of one of the wheel horses, the leather of the head-piece being too 
rotten to support its weight. Not adozen miles from the place where I now 
sit, the horses of a diligence ran off the road into a canal, and were all drowned! 
But I will give you a little sketch of what we call opposition coaching. As for 
a French road-coachman, there is not such a thing in Louis Philippe’s dominions, 
either in appearance or practice, but the following is a faithful portrait of the 
person and peiformance of a young man who drove a coach from Boulogne to 
Calais, in opposition to another, im which I chanced to be a passenger. He 
wore ablue smock-frock, after the fashion of the country, but stockings on his 
legs, and gloves on his hands, were considered non-necessaries. His whip was 
also after the manner of his country, a rude stick, with a thong like Homer's 
bow-strings, cut out ofa bull’s hide, and fastened to the stick by along leathern 
keeper. But all this is nothing, compared with his “ performance.” 

Although the day was extremely hot, he suffered his leaders to run close up 


to the hind-boot of the coach that had the lead, thus depriving the poor animals 
of the advantage of meeting what little breeze there was. But what, even in 
the hands of an expert coachman, would have been the situation of his team, 
on this very hilly road—I might add of his passengers—had one of the wheel- 


horses of the coach in advance of him fallen, and thus suddenly stopped it! 
Why, one or both his leaders might have been killed—injyred they must have 
been—and his pole must have been broken. And what chance was there of an 


escape, when I state how these horses were going, with their noses touching the 


other coach! The fact is, the fellow had a young woman beside him on the 
box, to whom he was making the agreeable, and as no Frenchman can talk with- 
out the action of his hands, by way of more strongly enfurcing his argument— 


perhaps avowing his love—he would every now and then place the reins under 
him and sit upon them, and this while descending rather steep hills, and notwith- 
standing he had a three-legged horse at wheel, no bearing reins, only one pair 
of hand-reins to four horses, and one dreadfully broken-kneed leader as wel! 

I now take my leave of French coaching, and with this one remark, all that I: 
have seen relating to it, during nearly ten years residence in the country, 1nduces 


me to believe that, generally speaking, the French people are tle most awk- 
ward in the management of horses in all situations in which they are placed— 
the military school excepted—of any that have come under my observation. 
In my varied walk through life one example will go far to prove my assertion. 


r . + . . : . left 
Where, except in France, wil! you see a right-handed person sitting on tie lel 
hand of his companion in a cabriolet, which is the case with half the persons you 

‘ . 7h , " | 
meet in such vehicles? And should the driver of a diligence be left-handee, 


he invariably sits on the right of his passenger, who, of course, either obstructs 
the use of his whip, or secures some not very agreeable thumps from the cross 
of it. Then look at the public road waggons, especially those that come from 
the south. You will see six or eight horses two a-breast, at the distance of at 
least four yards from each other, the consequence of which is, the iron traces, 
from their great length and weight, are dragging on the ground, unless whea 
the strain on them is very hard indeed, and in that case much dranght must be 
lost in the numerous angles they describe. Lastly, see a horse being shod, 
with the aid of three persons, what bungling work do they make of it And 
as to stable management, beyond filling the bellies it gives them no concern. 
The word * condition,” as applied to horses, is not in their vocabulary. 
Coursing is little followed in this country ; but as a celebrated writer on 
sports observes, ‘there is nothing a Frenchman hates so much as a greyhoun ’ 
and their laws against them are very severe.” Strange to say, I have never seen 
what may be called a taorough-bred greyhound bred in France ; but I am # a 
loss to account for all this. I consider France most especially suited to “eo 
use of greyhounds, from the champaign nature of the country, abounding ”* 
does in vast plains, with light soil, and having no fences. Add to this, the 
hares in France are particularly stout, at least in the parts whe re these plains 
are, and they may be said to extend over three-parts of the kingdom. ail 
Sporting is the favorite out-of-door diversion in France, although mone 
things operate against its being pursued on the grand scale in which it her 
generally followed in Great Britain. First, the law of primogeniture “ore 
the frequency of such large landed possessions as my countrymen succeed o 
and consequently there are, comparatively speaking, few large posserves : 
game. Secondly, the generally champaign nature of the country, and the a 


sence of small covers, hedgerows, and ditches, are inimical to its safety, — 
it does exist. Thirdly, the French appear almost regardless of vermin, the my 
destroyers of the feathered race. In addition to all this, the total want 8s pow 
cation to shoot game, beyond the amount of a few shillings to pay ob vat 
dames, together with the poaching for the market at all periods beret apt 
render a general abundance of game in France a boon not to be one ale 
any considerate person. I will, however, endeavor to describe the fre 
“chasseur,” as the shooting sportsman is called here. 

All countries have their costumes peculiar to themselves, though, en 
speaking, those of France and England differ less than those of most ot - = 
ropean countries. The French chasseur, however, religiously adheres ‘ 
own when he takes the field with his gun. On his head he wears 4 ot : 
would think himself as much out of order in a hat, as the huntsman “ per 
queen’s hounds would without his cap. As he has little a 
scarcely any hedges to encounter, his legs are slightly defended, and” € sewn 
rally wears linen trousers; but for the marais (the marsh) shooting, A aa 
the fen boots that draw up nearly to the fork, and are excellently made 
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progress. The first meeting on the Champ-de-Mars (Paris), of which I can find an 


He wears no coat, but a bleuse encircled at the waist by a belt ; and over this 18 
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i» carnassiere, or game bag, slung, quite equal to the holding of three fat 
seese, and a few items besides. The powder-flask, the shot belt, and a drop of 
mac, are also inmates of this bag; so that should a thumping old hare (Je 
sou lieore,) grand object of the French chasseur s ambition, and a few brace 
"r partridges, find their way into it on a warm day in September, the said car- 
“ssisre may be said to be more useful than agreeable. 
“The chasse, as every description of field sports is called here, opens sooner or 
iter, according to the state of the harvest ; and there is reason to believe a slight 
remonstrance on the part of the farmer, postpones it for a fortnight ; and then 
“jeu to the hopes ef the sportsman—in this part of the country at least—as one 
¢ of the game is in the market, slily of course, before the fortnight expires ; 
what remains are so wild, that it is often useless to pursue them. But why 

"ould the latter obstacle exist? I answer, because the corn here is cut so close 

vo the ground, that the game see the approach of the sportsman and his dogs, 

«hen thev i out of gunshot, and the absence of turnip crops greatly aggra- 

vates the CVU. — 

There are neither pheasants nor red-legged partridges in this part of France ; 

the common partridge, woodcocks, snipes, quails, hares, rabbits, and every 

ipscription of wild fowl, in the winter, are the objects of the chasseur’s pursuit. 
of course I except the tenants of the forests, with which the generality of chas- 
ours have nothing to do; and, taken on the whole, there is little inducement 

«a sportsman who has been accustomed to shoot in England to take the field 

vith his gun, except as a means of exercise. But, speaking generally, English- 

men must be forcibly struck with the apparent simplicity of persons of wealth 
wd property in France, contrasted with the lordly notions and aristocratic ap- 
sarance of their own countrymen similarly circumstanced in life. Whether 

‘nis excessive refinement be beneficial to us, is a point I am not going to dis- 

. bat the evidence of history is against us. Be this as it may, as far as the 
tive pleasures of life are concerned, the Frenchman is very easily gratified. 
in short, the horse, the carriage, the dog, and above all, the gun, which satisfies 

im, would not be esteemed worthy of notice by the Englishman, if not consi- 

ered a reflection on his jadgment and his taste. We will, however, now con- 

fae ourselves to those constant companions, the dog and the gun. 

[In my opinion, every description of spurting shuuld be carried on upon sys- 
wn; if not it is little better than child's play. I admit, however, that in Eno- 
and the breaking of pointers and setters is occasionally carried to an extreme 
{not a useless point: for example, ‘ Juno's bird,” ‘ Ponto's bird,” and so on. 
But the down-charge system, of not much more than thirty years’ standing, is 
4, unspeakable benefit to the partridge, pheasant, or snipe-shooter, and no point- 
eror setter’s education is complete without it. Strange to say, however, this 
anine accomplishment is very little known in France. At least, I have made 
many inquiries from the first sportsmen in these parts, but cannot learn that a 
own-charge dog is to be seen anywhere : neither do letters from friends in dis- 
ant departments afford one single instance. This, I say, is strange ; but it is 
passing strange” that few French pointers and setters are taught to back or 
op. And I am kere compelled to observe, that in the field, the French chas- 
cur violates the first principles of dog-management, by running up to his game 
when it falls, and encouraging the chasing of wounded hares. Indeed, I am in- 
formed by a gentleman who has shot many years in this country, and in a de- 
irtment tolerably well stocked with game, that one of the best recommenda- 

ons @ pointer or setter can have, is to be a good one for wounded hares—the 
retriever being rarely had recourse to. 

The French chasseur also often shoots what he can upon the ground, which 
: injurious to dogs; and what is more, he shoots at almost everything that 
comes in his way. : F 

I once heard such a succession of shots near to my house, in the month of 
September, that I was induced to walk out to view the sport. ‘To my surprise 
| found two chasseus with a brace of good-looking pointers, firing in the teeth 
of them, at darks; nay, more, I even saw one of them run before 
meet the flight of the bird. 

The lark, above all other birds not within the pale of game, should never be 
shot at before pointers or setters, inasmuch/Jas they partake of the game scent 
and, on bad-scenting dogs, are often sufficiently puzzling to the best broken 
dogs in their hunting. 

[| doubt not there being excellent pointers and setters in France, and espe- 
cially what are termed single-handed ones. Indeed, I have seen a few who 
cannot be excelled for steadiness in finding, and in docility in fetching their 
caine ; but they are dead slow, being evidently underbred. French dogs, how- 
ever, like the horses, are extremely docile, and their want of style in their work 
is in part made up by docility and cunning. 
 Inallusion to the single-handed dog, indeed, so much prized bv the French 
hr his accomplishment in bringing tne dead game across large open drains, which 
sbound, a writer on the subject happily illustrates the advantage of him by saying, 
that ‘‘it would be by nu means agreeable, should a wrangle take place between 
tywo,to see Sancho coming with a leg, and Bumper with a wing of your bird.” 

[ take it, however, that in many parts of France, where the use of the retriever 
is unknown, the act of bringing dead game to the sportsman is an indispensable 
quality in the pointer or setter as far as the fate of the carnassiére is concerned, 
and perhaps of equal value with the “downcharge.” Of course, I do not here 
altogether allude to partridge-shooting. 

The much-lamented Lord Harley—whose contributions to the Old Sporting 
Magazine in its bright and palmy days, were so much valued and admired— 
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his dog to 


inan account ofan “aquatic excursion,” as he termed it, which eventually cost | in 


on their backs. 
convey them to the amount of two thousand per week, in well-appointed car- 
riages, drawn by horses of their own.” 


benefit has sprung out of this mania for pigeon-shooting. 
improvement in gun-making, and has been the cause of one of the first artists in 








mind you, particularly with double guns. It is general] 
of powder, and three quarters of an ounce of shot. 4 


ed it. They are very partial to large shot. 

The French gun-locks are, for the most 
met with any in these parts, even the hi 
ter than the most common ones made in 
French chasseur does not give his gun fair play, but here the evil is almost in- 
separable from shvoting with dogs not down to charge. 
his area y this does not follow that he has killed—he at once advances with 
his « ischarged gun to assist his dog in finding what he has dropped—perhaps a 
winged bird, or a maimed hare—and, when he has found it, or given over look- 
ing for it, he begins to load, having suffered his barrel to get cool and damp. 
The English shooter (and his dogs) never stirs from the spot till he has reloaded 
his barrels, when, if his game be wounded, he commences pursuit.” 

4 Another of my correspondents on the subject of shooting, writes thus :— 

There are several excellent shots in my neighborhood, and if they did but un- 
derstand the system of dog-breaking—to be steady to the gun as well as to their 
game—they would commit great slaughter. ‘There are some goo! useful point- 
ers in this neighborhvod, but slow, and not one down to gun. Frenchmen will 
not take pains to break their dogs as we do in England, nor do they pay half so 
much attention to their breed. A pointer is a pointer, a setter a setter. They 
are also careless in hunting their dogs, not giving them the wind, nor making 
them quarter their ground properly. 

‘Of course you are aware of the laWs relating to game, which are but few. 
One point, however, is worth relating, because it is in honor of ‘the French go- 
vernment, and shows that they do not wish to extract “the pound of flesh.” If 
your gun is taken from you by the police, owing to your committing a breach of 
these laws, it is given up to you on your presenting a gun, of ever so inferior a 
description. In another respect, however, the mildness of these laws operates 
injurivusiy to the sportsman who chiefly shoots for diversion; I mean, their al- 
lowing every vagabond who can muster fifteen francs for permission to carry his 
gun, who, of course, takes every unfair advantage over the game. From this 
cause, and the legal and illegal sale of it—at all periods of the year—it is an- 
nually decreasing in most parts of France. Then, half the lower orders in these 
parts are poallione, and could give lessons to some of our first-rate English hands 
inthis profitable traffic.”’ 

I here repeat, that the letters from which the foregoing extracts are taken, are 
from the pens of two excellent sportsmen, who have long resided in France ; 
and, from all I can glean from them, they would, I think, be much gratified if 
the observations they have made on the errors and mal-practice of the French 
shooter could be turned to his account and benefit. ‘They also concur in one 
sentiment more ; they express their high sense of the kindness and liberality of 
the different proprietors over whose land they have sported, and one of them 
refers me to a letter from the late Lord Harley, wherein he instances a friend of 
his, who scarcely missed a day in the season without taking the tield with his 
gun, having been only once “pulled up” for trespass, and even then he might 
have been let off by a trifling apology, which, John Bull like, he refused to do. 
Iam here compelled to say, that Monsieur le chasseur Frangazse, in England, 
would have been ‘pulled up”’ much oftener, unless some extraordinary good 
fortune attended him. There are, however, many first-rate shots amongst the 
French aristocracy. 

Pigeon-shooting is carried on upon a large scale in the Tivoli Gardens in 
Paris. It is one of those modern innovations on legitimate sporting, which I 
could never bring myself to approve of; and were [ tu require an argument 
against it on the score of wanton cruelty, I should find it in the fact of the almost 
incredible number of a hundred and ninety thousand pigeons having been let out 
from the traps in these gardens alone, since the year 1831!! This exhibition 
was founded by an Englishman of the name of Bryon, who is the publisher of 
the French ‘‘ Racing Calendar,” and [ received from him the following curious 
facts : 

‘“At its commencement, sixteen poor peasants were employed to bring the 
birds from Normandy and Picardy, travelling on foot with their dossers (hottes) 
They are now enabled, by the liberal reward of their labors, to 


rt, infamous. 


To this extent, may some good be said to arise out of evil. And one more 
It has created a great 


that line in London transferring his businessto Paris, where I have reason to 


believe he has met with much encouragement ; and no doubt Paris gunmakers 
have taken a leaf out of his book. 


One more word touching pigeon-shooting. Setting aside the reflection that 


two thousand of the most harmless of God’s creatures should be killed or maimed 
every week fur the amusement of man, it is one of the signs of the times that 
diversions of this nature appear to pall on the sense, unless accompanied by the 
stimulus of 
other hand, fox-hunting being clear from this stain, must, despite the cloud that 
at present hangs over it, eventually regain its foremost place in the scale of 


ambling. Such is the case with steeple-racing; whereas, on the 


British pastimes. . 
By all [ have seen, or can learn, the French generally do not excel in fly-fish- 
- and, toa certain extent, I form my opinion from the fact of my spending 


’ e . 
him his life, made some trite and candid observations on the French chasseur, | ® day, this spring, when the May-fly was on the water, in a large village through 


sndhisdogs. He says many of them are good shots, but they will not fag with 
an Englishman, notwithstanding they go out with the most killing intentions. 
He likewise alludes to their tardiness in beating theif ground, which we may 
naturally attribute to their dogs, their style of hunting for their game being so 
diferent and inferior to ourown. “The English who shoot here, indeed (in 
Brittany),”’ says his lordship, ‘* where there is a good sprinkling of game, start 
two hours later than they (the French shooters) do, and at the end of the day 
beat over twice as much ground.” He also speaks of hounds used for shooting. 
“They are lower than our beagle; very long in the ear; much outat their el- 
bows, consequently ‘ dead-slow,’ but as they are not wanted to catch any thing 
that is not wounded, speed is not required.” 

I have not seen the true springing spaniel, or cocker, since I have been in 
France, and I have reason to believe his breed is extremely rare. It is amusing, 
however, occasionally to see the various description of dogs that attend the 
Preach chasseur. I once met one of them with whom I wasacquainted, and 
amongst his pointers was, what I took to be a turnspit. He informed me he 
came from Spain, and would find and point game as well as any of his pvinters. 
The gentleman I am alluding to is a sportsman. ; 

We will now proceed to the gun. That the French are a brave people all the 
world acknowledges, and their contempt of danger is singularly displayed in the 
snooting-field. I have reason to delieve that every time a Frenchman in the 
provinces shoots, he is in danger of losing life or limb from the defective con- 
sruction of his gun. That guns made in the provinces, should burst, is to be ex- 
pected from the extreme lowness of the cost, single-barrelled ones being sold 
st forty francs each, and double-barrel'ed ones from eighty to a hundred and 
‘wenty-five, or £5 sterling! The locks, as may be imagined, are infamous ; 
the barrels not twisted but forged. In short, I have heard of twice as many 
Buns having burst in France during my residence in it, as in my whole life be- 
10ré. 

From the numerous acquaintance I have in the sporting world, it is natural to 
‘uppose that I have many shooting acquaintances now residing in this country, 
tnd have applied to some of them for information on this subject. From alet- 
‘er from one of them—as good a sportsman as ever took a gun in hand, and re- 
siding in a well-stocked department—I give the following extract, as the truth 
*' Qls statement may be relied upon : 

“T have no difficulty,” he says, ‘in answering your questions. The burst- 
‘ng of the French guns arises from several causes. Fri:st, from the badness of 
= material of which the barrel is too often, indeed I may say generally, made. 
Secondly, from the defects in the caliber, adjoining the breech, which defects 
*tisted in the forging of the barrel. I know of three new double guns which 
were sold by the gun-maker here with the above defects. One has burst and 
mattered the owner’s arm dreadfully, it being almost divided in two; the others 
will probably burst on the opening of next year's chasse. A French gentleman 
‘esicing here, with whom I am acquainted, lately purchased what was conceived 
to be one of the best guns Paris could produce, and, about a fortnight after he 
—— it, it burst in his hand. As I did not examine the gun, I cannot say 
"hat occasioned its bursting; I only speak to the fact. Another gentleman, 
Ws, io this town, has had two French guns burst in his hands since I have 
oe fre. A double gun burst a few days since, belonging to a man whom I 
te — Out shooting, and seriously injured his hand. The gentleman whose 
ma _ ivided by the bursting of his gun, has had another narrow escape the 

H efore last, by the bursting of his friend’s gun.” 
reas re proceeds thus: “‘ The frequency of the bursting of French 
ing from five or six different causes. A principal one, as I before ob- 
ceatitin the extreme smallness of the caliber, combined with the want of 
=a —- as a Frenchman seldom cleans his gun above once ina fortnight. It 
~ dente you to hear, that I have never met one who thought it necessary 
ot inna \t daily, after shooting. You are aware, Iam sure, that the resistance 
extreme! ‘8 proportioned to the smallness of the caliber, and must of course be 
peas mt aan sed by foulness. I have experienced this with my own 
defeche of ty: of very large caliber, at the close of the day’s shooting. The 

o' the caliber, at the breech, I have only noticed in guns of low price ; 


Oat as | know those of t . may - , 
*cidents to the passion ‘ ve e- omqery | ese : neato = 


which a good trout-stream runs, but in which village such a thing asan artificiai 


fly conld not be procured ; and those I have seen of French make, I considered 


verv indifferent indeed. The use of the net is well understood in France, and a 


destructive engine is it in a Frenchman's hands ; but I question whether a Mus- 


ters, a Master Haute, or a Lord El!cho, could be found this side the channel, 
amongst the aristocracy, or elsewhere—combining science with practice, and 
thereby ensuring success, unless when forbidden by the elements ; for, as 1s 
well expressed by some one, “the sportsman must always ask permission of the 
heavens.” os ; 

I now conclude my remarks on sporting in France, of which I have chiefly 
spoken from my own personal knowledge, and consequently have omitted the 
hunting of the boar and the chevreuil, which continues to be practised in some 
parts of the country. That sporting may be encouraged in France, should be 
the prayer of every Frenchman who wishes well to his country, and he may look 
to England for the exemplar. With us—and why should it be otherwise with 
them !—the sportsman of the present day is, generally speaking, a man of liberal 
education, and ideas enlarged by cultivation and travelling ; his conversation is 
not, as formerly, confined to the pedigree of a horse, or a detail of a race or a 
chase, but he is enabled to deliver a sound opinion on most subjects that are 
started, and unites to the enthusiasm of a lover of the chase or the trigger, the 


polished manners of a gentleman, and the social and kind feelings of a friend. 
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THE PRINCESS DE CARAMANICO. 





The north of the department of the Oise, though scarcely explored by tourists, 
does not the less present some fine scenery and objects worthy of attention. Ye 
that, after passing through the city of the Bellavagues, fly along the Calais road 
to visit the shores of the ocean or land in Albion, stop at the hamiet of Grand- 
villers, cross to the east the plains which spread before ye like a long carpet of 
yerdure enamelled with flowers, and ye will soon reach the Gothic chapel of 
Hamel, whither the people of yore repaired barefooted in pilgrimage. There ye 
will behold a virgin renowned for the miracles ascribed to her; there ye will 
behold the famous chains of M. de Crequi. That knight, whom the battle of 
Pavia had rendered, as well as Francis I, the prisoner of Charles V., not being 
rich enough to supply his ransom, placed his confidence in our lady of Hamel, 
who, says the legend, broke his fetters, and conveyed him at night from Madrid 
tothe Hamel grounds. Crequi immediately hastened to return thanks to his 
divine protrectress, and to suspend his chains above the altar in remembrance of 
his deliverance from captivity. Those enormous chains, which have hung there 
for three centuries, are still held in veneration, whilst the virgin, remarkable for 
her antiquity, is surrounded with fresh-gathered flowers, wax tapers, lace, and 
trinkets, the offerings of the village women. 
From Hamel proceed to the charming village of Previlers, where he will be 
told, not a mysterious legend, but a modern story, for the trath of which I can- 
not vouch. In the meantime I'll tell it ye in all its marvellous reality. 

In 1785 was born at Previlers, inthe hut of Jean Sillier, the village swine- 
herd, a poor weak infant : it was Madeleine. Brought up amidst the most abject 
poverty with eight brothers and sisters, she was to be seen in summer, =a 
vered with a coarse linen petticoat, barefooted, and a stick in her hand, — ing 
the village swine. In winter, wrapped up in such rags as she could wens — 
the rare charity of the people of the place, she begged and conveyed to her 
wretched family the pieces of black bread which she had collected. ; : 
Madeleine was not handsome ; but her firm and ardent looks denote aoe u- 
tion, fortitude, and perseverance. Scarcely was she fourteen years of “ge w ot 
her mother, who had too many children to feed, desired her, — t : —_ 
harshness of people of that class, in whom distress almost always st! “ eeling, 
to goand earn her livelihood elsewhere. Madeleine, accustomed to the worst 
treatment, would have resisted the cruel mandate ; but she was so cruelly driven 
from her roof that she was compelled to bid farewell to it. 

Turned upon the wide world without bread, without clothing, without sup- 
port, the poor young creature wept bitterly, and, in her misery, was about to re- 
turn to her native village, when a proud feeling of determination suddenly took 
session of her mind, and prompted her to continue her route. After a march 





t . 
Nebarrels. Again: Frenchmen use very improper wadding—brown paper, for 


ness of the caliber, and the too great lightness of } pos 


of five hours she reached Beauvais, and offered herself as a servant, despite cf 


example, doubled up in the shape of a cone, the danger of which I need not re- | the rags hanging about her. She was admitted into a farm | 
a drachm and a half only being tendered in return for such service as she 
: My charge is, three drachms | months’ hard work she earned asouaday, and n 
of powder, and an ounce and quarter of shot, andI eould increase this if I wish- her little savings enable her to substitute weped ence for her tatters 


|! In fact, I have never , herd fancied herself magn 

est-priced ones, that are a whit bet- | in a bit of looking-glass nailed to the wall of the farm kitchen: a 
ngland. And, in other respects, the | arose in her young heart, which the eloquent energy of adversity had struck 
Having shot and dropped | and associate with human beings. Her wishes were accomplished ; she became 
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n the suburbs, bread 
could render. After six 
xt two sous; and already did 


her linsey-woolsey skirt, her linen-apron, and c : "ith 
y ificently clad, and was delighted as re Ie swine- 


mbition then 
Unwilling to attend any longer on cattle, she deemed herself fit to enter a city 


a bonne d’enfans at a tradesman’s, and next at a notary’s, where she soon learnt 
the culinary art. 

Madeleine’s ambition grew with her wages. She heard Paris spoken of, and 
listened with enthusiasm. With a suitable trousscau, and sixty francs of savings’ 
she determined to repair to the far-famed capital. In vain did her masters strive 
to detain her; she departed, and was enraptured when she reached the object of 
her wishes. Rejoicings in honor of the victory of Austerlitz were then taking 
place. She attended the fétes, heard Napoleon proclaimed a conqueror, and wag 
struck with astonishment at the honors bestowed upon him whom her mother 
considered as a scourge, and the multitude as the destroyer of mankind. 

Her stay at Paris had reduced by a half the country girl's sixty francs, when 
chance led her into the kitchen of a Countess, of the Faubourg St. Germain. 


| But she was soon tired of handling the saucepan, and as she viewed her tapering 


fingers, deemed them better adapted to the needle than tothe coarse articles of 
the culinary department. A sempstress admitted her in the twofold capacity of 
an apprentice and servant, and she soon made extraordinary progress. he next 
object of her ambition was that of being femme de chambre of some great lady, 
and as such she entered the service of an Englishwoman of distinction. 

Lady * * * proceeded to Italy with Madeleine, whom she left at Naples when 
she returned to England. The femme de chambre was, therefore, compelled to 
seek another situation. Being provided with the best recommendations, she was 
admitted into the service of the Princess de Caramanico, whose confidence she 
soon won by her scrupulous honesty and irreproachable morals. Madeleine be- 
came, as it were, a second mother to the noble lady’s children; she shared in 
her mistress’s amusements and travels, and was almost as much her companion 
as her cameriera. The Princess fell ill; Madeleine attended her in the tend erest 
manner, and her mistress expired, recommending to her the three children. Ma- 
deleine fulfilled the trust with pious solicitude ; she considered the children as 
her own, respected them as a faithful governess, and guarded them as the warm- 
est-hearted protectress. Those illustrious heirs, who have ever cherished her 
who watched over their ¢hildhood, are now the Duke de Casali, the Duchess de 
Neilla, and Baroness Aimé, all three attached to the Court of Naples. 

The recklessness of high life had considerably impaired thé immense fortune 
of the Caramanico family. Madeleine restored it by her judicious management 
and a wise economy, concealed beneath the ostentation of a palace. 

Already had forty years accumulated on Madeleine’s brow without her having 
to complain of the encroachments of time. The purity of her soul, a sort of 
innate pride, the manners she had acquired in frequenting high society, had im- 
parted to her person a calm dignity which was not destitute of charm. The hus- 
band of her late mistress, the high and mighty Lord Francisco d’Aguino, Prince 
of Caramanico, though advanced in years, became enamored of her, and tendered 
her hishandandname. The clamor excited by such a marriage agitated the 
whole Neapolitan nobility. They endeavored to dissuade the Prince from such 
an alliance, and the Court itself openly condemned it. The King, however, who 
had lost Caroline of Austria, was at that moment marrying Princess Partanna, of 
very doubtful rank and fame ; he had, therefore, nothing to object to the Prince’s 
determination, since his own example authorised the strangest unions. 

Thus did Madeleine Sillier, swineherd in a pretty village of Picardie, become 
a Princess, and occupy the station of the ex-lady of honor to Queen Caroline 
Murat; thus did she enter the ancient family of the Sismondis and Caraffas, 
become the wife ofthe son of the last Viceroy of Sicily, of the first Chamberlain 
to his present Majesty, and, it is said, even his relation ; thus did she become 
mistress in the superb palace of Caramanico! 

Having reached the pinnacle of grandeur, the rank of Princes and Kings, her 
first thoughts turned towards her native village, and her old father and mother. 
She hastened to rebuild their cottage, to alleviate their miseries, to provide for 
her brothers and sisters, and to forward a thousand presents to the companions 
of her youthful days. I have seen the Princess’s father and mother. Alas! 
the beneficence of their high-minded daughter is expended by them in getting 
drunk in the neighboring cabarets. Madeleine brought to Naples her sister’s 
children ; but these boors, accustomed to exchange blows with the village boys, 
could not adapt themselves to civilization and a palace life. They quarrelled, 
fought with the Prince’s children, in short were so intolerable that their kind- 
hearted aunt was compelled to banish them and restore them to their pristine 
lot. 

One sister, whom Madeleine is particularly fond of, was sent to,Paris by her 
commands to obtain some instruction, for, whilst assisting her kindred, the new 
Princess will not have them plunge into the fatal repose called idleness. The 
sister was too grossly ignorant to learn any thing; she could be taught neither 
to read, write, nor any profession; she was therefore sent back to the village, 
placed as cow-keeper with my farmer, Mme. Fortin. It is worth while to see 
this sister at Sunday mass, at the evening dances, decked with the sumptuous 
clothes which the Princess has cast off. It is both an amusing and melancholy 
thing to see her covered with lace, India shawls and trinkets, striving to thrust 
her huge feet into satin shoes, wherewith she cannot walk a step. 

She who had left Previlers so poor and so wretched, returned thither in 1838, 
wealthy anda Princess. As she passed through Paris -he was received at the 
Tuileries by her kinswoman, the Queen of the French. who gave her the most 
flattering reception, and, some time after, she embrace:! :he awineherd of Previ- 
lers affectionately, nuaiming them ‘*My father! my m»toer!” Madeleine’s re- 
turn excited raptures. The clergy, preceded by th: cross and banner, the 
villagers carrying nosegays, went out to meet her; the bellsran for her in their 
most solemn style; and the richest farmer's wives, who would have blushed to 
approach her in her days of indigence, curtsied to her with profound reverence. 
The illustrious Neapolitan was unaffected and caressing to all. She said, “‘ My 
friends, I have put on these unpretending garments iu order to be on a level 
with ye. I forget not, never shall I forget, that { am the daughter of the Pre- 
vilers swineherd.” 

The Princess’s stay in the department of the Oise was a protracted fete. She 
loved to give feasts served up a l'Italienne, to which rich and poor were admit- 
te'. Inthe memory of man ow poy ber them had bee» seen in those regions. 
Madeleine, urged by her husband to hasten her return. left not Previlers without 
displaying a munificence almost royal. Every one had his present. The rec- 
tors of the neighboring parish had chaplets of gold-chased Vesuvius lava. She 
allotted a large sum for repairing the church ; she assisted all the poor, and re- 
lieved and soothed all sufferers. In that village a thousand blessings are still 
bestowed upon a name so deserving of being recorded in the annals of humility 
and beneticence. 

I could scarcely believe in this truly romantic narrative, when my farmer 
ushered me into a room which I had no idea could exist in her rural abode. It 
was the room reserved for the Princess; trunks, bearing her escutcheon, are 
filled with superb cluthing, and a thousand valuable articles which can belong 
but to the great. I also saw letters of the Princess addressed to my farmer, 
who has become her femme de confiance, and the disposer of her gifts. The let- 
ters are not in her own handwriting, for she can neither read nor write ; she has 
dedicated and signed them—Madeline Sillier, Princess de Caramanico. 

Neither are these curious letters a pattern of style, but they breathe benevo- 
lence, the most touching generosity, and the tenderest sympathy, which is bet- 
ter than barren eloquence. One thing, however, displeased me in these letters, 
so remarkable for feeling—it is the denomination of friend, lavished without 
Yes, this valued appellation, cast at random from so high a sta- 
despite of the equality which our times would establish 
Is the tip of the ear doomed for ever to peep 

Mame. Fanny Denoix. 


discrimination. 
tion, is quite offensive, 
every where, even in palaces. 


through the lion’s skin. 
EAA 


Howpen Great Horse Fair.—On Monday and Tuesday, the 23th and 29th 
ult., there were large arrivals at this fair from different of the kingdom, 
and the great influx of visitors by the Hull and Selby railroad was really aston- 
ishing. Mr. Dyson, the great army contractor, purchased upwards of a hundred 
horses for the 13th Light Dragoons, and the Earl of Rosslyn; and it was re- 
marked that such a fine lot of horses was never before exhibited in the town of 
Howden. The Howden Michaelmas horse show is now acknowledged as =| 
dedly one of the first in the kingdom, or as the London dealers say, in the world. 
[t is the great mart to which the breeder can bring his horses with the ene 
of meeting with a good customer; whilst, on the other hand, or vag ad t 
if there are any good horses to be bought in the country, Howden is the p nan 
at which they can be met with. The Tengen per’ ps oe prs ma = 
the town are of avery superior description, and mue ; etl 
several other towns <heon bet fairs are held. ‘The following distinguished 

ir: lyn, Lord Hawks, Lord G. Bentinck, 
personages attended the fair :—Lord Rossly Butler, Mr. W a anal dition 
Colonel Cholmley, Captain Hotham, Captain Butter, A ae Gent aad 


officers of the Ist dragoons and 7th Hussars, York. 
dealers we observed Messrs. Knight, Elimore, Dickinson, East, Dyson, New- 


man, and Mr. Cattell, from Coventry. The attendance of foreigners from Ger- 
many, Russia, Prussia, and France, was very numerous. 
Secp—On Jes 3017 sab Sl them at‘ eh 
in ‘Tottenham-court- ;t m t 
sae pwekya be robbed by others, when he had been robbing himself all his 


life. 
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On Wits in Sporting Circles. 


The unusual excitement throughout the country relative to the Election has 
sadly interfered with the interest of this column of our paper for the last few 
weeks, having apparently quite engrossed the attention of many of our corres- 
pondents. The matter being at length disposed of, we shall now anticipate a 
large accession to the number of our contributors. The racing, too, at the 
South, this winter, promises to be of unusual interest. 

The Columbia (S.C.) races commence on next Monday week, and it is under- 
stood the stables of that State were never stronger. After a week’s intermis- 
sion the Augusta races come off, the ball being opened on the 7th December, 
withthe Match between Boston and Gano. The time of the New Orleans and 
other Southern race meetings, will be found under an appropriate head on ano- 
ther page, from which it will be seen that after attending the match at Augusta, 
gentlemen may see two meetings at New Orleans and return to Carolina in 
time to see the races at Charleston—or they may fill up the time by attending 
the different meetings in Georgia, etc. A great number of gentlemen from 
this, and other Northern cities, will be in attendance to see the match between 
Boston and Gano. “ 

Argyle.—This distinguished Racer, and sire of Racers, will be sold at the-+ 
Columbia Race Course, on the 24th day of November, during the Race week, 
(the four mile day) ona credit of one and two years, with interest from delivery, 
the purchaser giving two approved securities. He is sold for the purpose of a 
settlement between the owners. 








Capt. Jonn Duncan, of Violet Hill, Autauga Co., Ala, claims the name of 
Swallow for his yearling filly, and that of Oriole for a filly foal; both are by 
Imp. Leviathan, out of Object, by Marshal Ney. Object is the dam of Linnet, 
Wren, Lark, Nightingale, Thrush, Falcon, etc. 


Reliance. 
LEONARDTOWN, Mp. Nov. 6, 1840. 
Mr. Spirit.—I find in your No. of the 24th ult. that your respected corres- 


pondent ‘‘ H,"’ in his account of the three mile race over the National Course, 
has done me a slight, though of course an unintentional injustice. I may be 
wrong in saying so, for, oa réflection, it may be an error in your press. How- 
ever that may be, it is my duty to myself to have the Record (for such I esteem 
your paper) correct. The error arises in the comparison of the time in which 
Bertrand, Medoc, Job, and myself, ran our several three mile races. 

Bertrand is stated to have run his three heats in 17:22, whereas 17:28 is the 
correct time. Medoc is correctly stated at 17:31 ; Job at 17:32, and I am sta- 
ted to have run mine in 17:32, when the correct addition would make my time 
(2 seconds better than Bertrand) 17:26 

Having thus placed myself rectus in curia in this matter, I will conclude by 
hoping that before we retire from the turf my friend Job and myself may have a 
fair shake for the lead. Yours, truly, 





RELIANCE. 
P. S. *H” is in error also by intimat ing that lam a Van Buren horse. R. 





From an Illinois Correspondent, 
TrEMONT, Tazewell Co., Ill., Oct., 26, 1840. 

Dear Sir,—Although I have not the pleasure of being personally acquainted 
with you, yet I have taken the liberty to forward to you a paper containing an 
account of our first effort at racing in Tazewell county. Col. Menarp and my- 
self are now forming a Jockey Club in this county, (to be called the Tremont 
Jockey Club,) and from the spirit manifested at this time, I have no doubt we 
shall be able te offer very respectable purses in the spring. 

The stock of Col. Oaktey's imported horse -Onus, will begin to make their 
appearance in two years from this fall, and | have no doubt there will be some 
game ones amongst them. I perceive by your last “ Spirit,” that his half-bro- 
ther, Launcelot, was the winner of the St. Leger at Doncaster. I also observe 
that at a sale of blood stock at that place, a yearling colt by Camel, sold for 310 
guineas, being nearly 100 guineas more than any other colt sold for, although 
there were some by Velocipede, Langar, &c., which show that Camel's stock 
is highly valued in England. Onus isa fac simile of Camel, and is pronounced 
by the best judges in this country one of the best horses in the United States, 
either imported or native. He is 16 hands high, of great strength, and moves 
“like a steel-trap,” and for symmetry he cannot be surpassed. He will probably 
stand at Col. Oakley’s stable in this place next season. 

_ 1am very respectfully, your ob’t servant, 

P. S. Onus is by Camel, out of The Etching; he was trained for the Derby 
in 1837, (as you will see by “ Bell's Life in London ”’ of that year,) and was one 
of the favorites, but in one of his trials broke down in his fore leg and was thrown 
out. 








A Hunt in the Georgia Backwoods. 
CuTusBeErt, Randolph Co. Ga., Oct. 28, 1840. 


My Dear Friend P.—Knowing that you are interested in whatever relates to 
sporting matters, I will give you the result of one day's hunting and fishing by 
eight Piny woods’ Hoosiers, myself among the number. After leaving the vil- 
lage, (Cuthbert) we went about two miles to a piny woods’ mill pond, where we 
detailed two of our party to fish for black trout, the balance of the company, 
six in number, went on with about fifty hounds, driving for deer, and turkey, and 
bears ; when we returned at night, our day’s work was as follows :—seven lerge 
bucks, the least weighing 96lbs., and the largest 156lbs., neat; four deer avera- 
ging 90lbs. each, and two fawns weighing 50lbs. each, neat; two large bears 
weighing, one 210lbs and the other 320lbs., and twelve large turkeys. Our fish- 
ermen also had fine sport, one of them having hooked forty fine large trout, (the 
largest one weighing 6lbs. and the smallest 1}lbs.,) and the other caught thirty- 
four trout and two eats, the largest trout weighed 4$lbs. and the smallest 1b. 
They used minnows for bait, not knowing how to make or use the artificial fly. 

The above statement is selected, because it shows the smallest day's work 
that we have made since we have commenced our Sporting Club. If you would 
come down in our diggins, we could give you some rare sport in whatever line 
your fancy runs ; as far as wild turkeys and ducks are concerned, we hardly ever 
waste our ammunition for them. 

We have a regular Hunting and Fishing Club, consisting of twenty members, 
and we make periodical visits towan adjoining county, where game is more plenty. 
I may at some future time give you the result of a week's sport in the Piny 
woods, away down South. 

Be so good as to send me the “ Turf Register and Sporting Magazine,” send 
me volume X, and all the back numbers of volume XI, and the “‘ change ”’ will 
be visible in a short time. 

Whenever the above sporting is beaten by a sect of raw country Hoosiers, we 
will show them what the Georgia boys can do with their rifles ; for, be it known, 
we don’t use any other kind of gun; we use Tryon’s make, of Philadelphia, and 
they are crack rifles, I can assure you. 

I am very respectfully your obedient servant. 


D. A. D. 





. Wagner Course at Holly Springs, Miss. 
me months since we anuounced the fact of Col. Girr’s purchase of this fine 
course at Holly Springs, Miss. Soon after we received a letter from Col. G., 
containing the advertisement of his races (which were to commence on the 26th 
of last month), and some interesting sporting intelligence. The letter was un- 


pivit of the Cimes. 


make this explanation. We make the following extracts from the letter :— 
My dear P.—We 
before us. First we have a good cotton crop now picking out—100 to 150 Ibs. | 


and whilst children are born naked, cotton will sell at some price. 

T have become the purchaser of the Wagner Course at this place; we will 
have a meeting of the Club, and elect officers in a few days. The prospect of 
sport is in this country. Mr. Thomas B. Paterson is here with Huntsman | 
(alias | Nathan), and some six or seven young things. Hugh Robertson, | 
ait is at La Grange, twenty-two miles from this place, with Old Dominion, 
and some of his young things. David Jernigan is at his plantation, twenty-five 
miles from here, with some six or eight, principally young things. Elijah Sparks 
is at Summerville with Medora Winston, pad a and many others. Mr. 
Hurt’s Dick, now the property of Messrs. Townes & Merritt, is at Jackson witi 
a good a principally young things. Jesse Crump, a man of color, is at 
Covington, Tenn., with some four or five, which I am not advised of what they 
are. John Timms is at Paris, Tenn., with some six or eight, with Milo at their 
head. Thus we have in all, within from 50 to 100 miles of this place, some 
fifty or seventy-five colts, and some few horses in training. Col. A. R. Govan 
has some six or seven in this county, Hannibal, Peter Spyke, Preston, and some 
three or four 3 yr. olds, all promising. | 

Our prospects for good sport, as you will see, are very good. Wehave as fine | 
a course as any on this continent, whieh is enclosed with a good substantial 
plank fence ten feet high, and handsomely railed. Inside there are good pavilions | 
and stands, that can accommodate some thousands ; the whole located in the 
heart of a fertile country, now settled and settling up fast by wealthy Virginians 
and Carolinians. The day is not distant when we will be able to give you a good 
account of our racing. 


f 





— —_ —<—<—< ——— ] 


From an Alabama Correspondent. 

. VioLET Hitx, Autauga Co. Nov. 4th, 1840. 
Dear Sir—By your “ Spirit” of the 24th ult., I find that the Secretary of 
the Hayneville Course has not furnished you with the particulars of the meeting 
which commenced on the 23d of September. He promised Mr. Jewell at the 
time to forward them without delay, for your paper. Urgent business prevented 
my being present. Not knowing the pedigree of Gen. Scott's filly, or of Mr. 
Morrison's horse, I have left them blank. 

Capt. Duncan has Object, (the dam of Linnet, Wren, etc.) now at home, 
near Montgomery. She is again in foal to Leviathan. Lark, 5 yrs, has a fine 
Glencoe.colt, and in foal again tohim. Nightingale, 4 yrs, 16 hands, lamed in 
training, turned out. The next, Thrush, a fine colt, died when two years old. 


7 


per day, and will soon be able to pick out 200 Ibs. per day per hand. Cash is | the number of fine horsesI saw at 
scarce, but our prospects are soning. We have a good soil and climate, | impurted Onus, by Camel, out of Etching.) [ am inclined to the opinion, that, in 
’ ‘a year or two, Tazewell will be the “racing region” of Illinois. , 


Vor. 14, 


| 





August, a majo of its contents have | winting the heat by t three lengths—W : 
| Ling ? y two or three lengt agoner 2d, Buck-Eye 
occurrence of the accident, and have esteemed , 0f Man technically “‘ nowhere.” —e 


it due to Col. G. (from how 2d heat.—They went off with a good start, the mare a in in the} 
( whom, however, we have not heard on the subject) to : ch malatabstll te the winnlag’ pest, uct being put wp. in the lead, which 


e old Wagoner 2d, 


ops -Buck-Eye I didn’t see afterwards—he appeared “dead his feet ” 
ple of North Mississippi have some pleasant prospects | pris Ppe on his leet” before 


The citizens of Tremont deserve _ credit for their liberality, &c. From 
remont, (among which was Col. Oakley's 


Yours respectfully, T. of Kentucky, 


—_—_-— = 








| Written for the “‘ Spirit of the Times.”’) 


BRISSENTINE, THE MAN OF GOLDEN DREAMs. 
An Original Tale of the Creek War. 


FROM THE MEMORY OF A “‘HARUM-SCARUM KIND OF A CHap.” 











‘* For this, the foolish over-careful fathers 
Have broke their sleep with thought, their brains with care, 
Their bones with industry.”—Henry IV., Part II. 


** As Ido live by food, I met afool.”—As You Like It. 





In the summer of 1836, a period eminently disastrous to the frontier of Geor- 


giaand Alabama, the company of volunteers to which I was attached was sta- 


tioned at the ruins of Roanoke, and from thence, “ all along shore.” In an en- 
campment of some twelve hundred men from different parts of Georgia, all 
young bucks full of far, and inclined to regard the whole affair as a frolic, got- 
ten up for their especial amusement, there was, of necessity, much mischief 
continually on foot, and many were the wild jokes played off by the « merry 
green-wood rangers.” One of these, by your permission, I will relate, as briefly 
as may be. . 

If he belonged any where, the hero of my tale—whose name makes a more 
conspicuous show at the head of this chapter than his wildest imaginings had 
ever dreamed of—belonged to the company from Newton County, where he had 
sold himself as a substitute for a gentleman, who preferred staying at home and 
minding his own business, to hunting Indians ; wisely considering that his own 
health would be a great loss to his country, whereas if such a man as Brissen- 
tine were to be shot, it would not matter a great deal, any way. To describe 
the individual who is to play so conspicuous a part in my farce, would be a most 
difficult task, for I find it an utter impossibility to follow any one of the “ sta- 
tutes in such cases made and provided” by the romancers of the day. So much 
is he at variance with the commonality of mankind, that I have in vain searched 








He has just taken up Falcon, (which you named) he is two years old, and the most 
promising colt of his age I ever saw; he is 15 hands 3 inches, and of uneom- 


through some forty of the paste-board volumes called novels, to see if I could 
pilfer a character which might be applied to my hero. Let not my good readers 





mon substance. The next two he now claims names for—that of Swallow for a 
yearling, and Oriole for a sucking filly—both promising. All the foregoing are 
out of Object and by Leviathan. His mare Caledonia, by Jerry, has: not bred 
since she produced Cork. She and Lark are with Glencoe. 
It is quite uncertain when our Montgomery races may come off. Some say 
not until February. 
- There is a prospect of our having a course opened in this county ; (Autauga) 
if so it will be within two or three miles ef Wetumpka, and equal in every re- 
spect to any in the South. Hoping to see yow again at my house should you 
visit this section, Iam yours, &c, l. Bw 
P. S. Mr. Duncan's Stable, consisting of Lord of Lorn, Dublin, and Cork, 
is under the management of Mr. Jas. T. Jewett; you probably know him, he 
having ridden many important races on Long Island. He is a steady, industri- 
ous young man, very attentive, and an excellent trainer. 





Lowndes County (Ala.) Races, Hayneville Course. 
WEDNESDAY, Sept. 23, 1840—Purse $200, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 86)bs.— 
4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs. ; 3lbs. allowed to mares and geldings. 
Two mile heats. 
J.T. Jewell’s (John Duncan’s) b. c. Cork, by Imp. Leviathan,dam by Jerry,4yrs 1 1 
Gen. T. Scott’s b. f. Loch Ranza, by Imp. Luzborough, 3 yrs -..................- 2 dist. 
W. Alexander’s ch. c. Sliding John, by Godolphin, dam unknown, 4 yrs _........ dist. 
Time, 4:06—4:05. Track heavy, and 30 yards over a mile. 
THURSDAY, Sept. 24—Purse $300, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
J. T. Jewell,s (T. W. Brevard’s) br. c. Lord of Lorn, by Argyle, out of Dnek filly by 
Vir@imiet, 6 YTS 2. .ccc nce ccc cw se osc ctewcccccnec ces cece ccccccc cc ccese sesso 
Gen. T. Scott’s br. c. West Wind, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, dam by Bertrand,4y 2 2 
Time, 6.21—6:05. Raining, and track heavy. 
FRIDAY, Sept. 25—Parse $100, conditions as before. Mile heats. 
R. T. Jewell’s (Cel. John P. Campbell's) ch. m. Big Nancy, by Jackson, dam by 
Gallatin, 5 yrs -.......----+-0----+-0+-----+----- we nccneccecccees o oes creccenee 
J. Morrison’s ch. h. Montcalm (pedigree and age omitted] ................--..---- dist. 
Time, 1:54. Track still heavy. 
SATURDAY, Sept. 26—Handicap Purse $ (entrance money of preceding days), free 
for allages. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

J.T. Jewell’s (J. Duncan’s) gr. h. Dublin, by lmp. Leviathan. d. by Jerry,5ys 1 1 1 
W. Alexander’s ch. c. Sliding John, pedigree above, 4 yrs................-..- 2 2 dist. 
Time, 2:04—2:02—1:56. Track heavy and raining. 

In justice to Gen. Scott's Luzborough filly, I must say she was entirely too 
fat. Shberan inthe place of a Robin Adair filly, which Gen. Scott intended 


running, but which was taken sick only one week previous to the race. 








Tremont (Ell.) Races. 
The “ Tazewell Reporter,” published at Pekin (in the Celestial Empire, but 
not in China), furnishes the annexed report of these races, which commenced on 


aud the weather pleasant. 


THURSDAY, Oct. 15, 1840—Purse $——, entrance moncy added, free for all ages, 3 yr. 
olds carrying 86ibs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs.; 3lbs. allowed to 
mares and geldings. Mile heats. 


Ne a ee S 3.2 
E. Case’s gr. f. Grey Eagle (pedigree not given], 3 yrs ......--.......-.-.------- 1 2 2 
A. Musick’s br. f Copperhead, by Sir Charles, 3 yrs...........-.......--.------ 3 3 dr 
E. A. Darcy’s b. c. Blacksmith, byOrphan Boy,dam by Hamiltonian, 4 yrs .....- 4 4dr 
S. T. Rossell’s b. m. Fanny Medill, by O’Brien, dam by O'Kelly, 5 yrs ...-.....- dist. 


Time, 1:59—2:01—2:04. 
Uncas was the favorite of the field with some backers—at the tap of the drum 
they got away in gallant style, Grey Eagle leading—on the back stretch Uncas 


1:59, winning the heat by several lengths—F anny distanced. 

2d heat —Uncas still the favorite ; though the grey found some friends—In 
starting a few jumps cleared Uncas from the cruwd, and placed him in front, 
which he kept, though put to his mettle by Grey Eagle, till he came home, 
time 2:01. Copperhead and Blacksmith were now withdrawn. 

3rd heat.—T he betting now ranged from 2 and 3 to 1 on Uncas. ‘The horse 
got the start and led from end to end, the filly not having near as good a “show” 
as her gallant namesake of Kentucky had with Wagner. 


SATURDAY, Oct. 17—Purse $——, entrance moncy added, conditions as before. Two 
mile heats. 


P. Menard’s ch. f. Beaucatcher, by Leopold, out of Cranberry, 4 yrs.....-..---.-.--- ze 
E. A. Darcy’s b. f. Sweet Home, by Leopold, out of Lady Washington, 3 yrs....-..-. 3 3 
A. Yazel’s b. hh. Jim Crow, by Rattler, dam by Potomac, 6 yrs -........------..---- 3 3 


J. Frost’s (Mr. Camp’s) ch. f. Brunette, by Leopold, dam by Plenipo,3 yrs.........- dist. 
Time, 4:02—1:05. Track heavy. 

Jim Crow was the favorite among the ‘‘ knowing ones.” At the tap of the 
drum they got off well, Brunette leading, which she maintained at a killing pace 
to the half mile post on the second mile, here Beaucatcher chailenged, and 
passed Brunette, winning handily. Brunette distanced. 

2d heat.—Beavcatcher was now the favorite at odds, and “‘ hedging” was 
the order of the day among the knowing ones. The second time “ eager for the 
agile strife,” they sprung from the goal, Jim Crow leading, Sweet Home lock- 
ing him at every bound ; Beaucatcher under a strong pull several paces behind, 
‘hiding her time ’’—once round, and their relative positions are changed, Beau- 
catcher has the lead—at the half mile post Mr. Crow came alougside the filly evi- 


wishing the company of the “colored gemman,” bade him good bye, and came 
to the winning post in a canter—Jim and Sweet Home just within the distance 
pole. 


heats; she is a splendid animal, and her career will no doubt be brilliant. 


SAME DAY-— Second Race—Purse $——, entrance money added, conditions as before, 
Three mile heats. 





J. Frost’s ch. f. Rancopus, by Flageliator, out of Molly Longlegs, 3 yrs..--..-.--..- Ris: § 

A. Musick’s gr.h. Wagoner Tom, by , dam by mp ae Pee 22 

W. Peters’ b. h. Buck-Eye, by Berry’s Stockholder, dam by Indian, 5 yrs-........ 3 dist. 

E. A. Darcy’s h. Rights of Man, by Leopold, dam by Hamiltonian, 7 yrs......... dist. 
Time not kept. Pt 


Rancopus was the favorite against the field, and at the start took the lead, 
with Wagoner and Buck-Eye close attendants throughout the second mile—on 





forunately mislaid before its contents were in type, and was not found until 


the third mile Wagoner Tom made several brushes to her, out it was N. 
G., the filly at her “ go along pace” was evidently “too fast for the fastest,” 


the 15th Oct., under the most favorable auspices, the course being in fine order, | 


collared her, but the young lady easily shook him off and came to the stand in | 


dently with the intention of acting as her “ beau,”’ but she grew coquettisk, not | 


Beaucatcher ran under great disadvantages, her saddle having slipped in both | 


infer from what has been said, that there is any thing imaginary in my man, or 

in the deeds which he achieved, of which I am about to become the humble 

though veracious chronicler. It is a true tale, and as I have the hero even now 
in my mind’s eye, perhaps I could not do better than to make a rough pen-and- 
ink sketch of him as he now stands. 

Then, dear reader, let me portray to thee a hoosier, 2 whole hoosier, and no- 

thing but a hoosier; in statue, some six feet six, without his -hoes,—articles 
with which his feet had never been acquainted ; of this great length, his legs, 
long, crooked, awkward, bony things, consumed just four feet ; his face—if the 
assertions of his *‘ companions in arms” may be taken—was to a line, ten inches 
long; add to this, two long, dangling arms, pushed out in proportion with his 
nether limbs, and you have the outline of one of the most ungainly men who 
ever shouldered a musket, or called himself a soldier. His hair was long and 
sandy ; his beard thin, and, like votes at an election, scattering ; his face re- 
sembled nothing on earth so much as the clay-bank from which he had fed largely 
in his early youth; or, perhaps, I might convey a better notion of it, were I to 
say that it looked precisely like my idea of an embodiment of the fever and 
ague, somewhat blackened by the smoke of the camp; from tne corners of his 
extensive mouth, ran two trickling rills of tobacco juice, and these, meeting on 
his chin, formed a beautiful rivulet of the amber-colored fluid. Nor in this hasty 
sketch must I forget to depict the garb in which my rava avis had chosen, or 
been forced to array himself. Upon his head he wore 

‘*No morion bright, and dancing plume,” 


but an old ‘coon-skin, home-made cap ; cravat or coat, or waistcoat, had he 
none, all three were supplied by an old, sooty blanket, through which he had 
passed a twine string, and this tied lightly round his neck, formed an easy and 
genteel substitute for the graceful Spanish mantilla. His inexpressibles,—oh, 
how shall I expressthem? But poesy has lent its aid, and you may find them 
described in the beautiful song, 


* Little boy, little boy, who made your leather breeches ?; 


Shoes, as I before hinted, he had none, and‘his long feet and huge ancles pro- 
jected most inelegantly from beneath the aforesaid inexpressibles. He had 
been employed in the gold mines, and imagined himself a perfect proficient in 
all that belonged to the art of mining. Moreover, he was a first-rate judge of 
the precious metal, and could pronounce to the most minute fraction of a carat 
upon the value of any old brass, which might be brought to him as gold. His 
vanity was of that kind which makes a man to form a world of himself, around 
which all other men are but as moons revolving ; a vanity which places a man 
in more ridiculous situations than any other foible. Possessed of all these esti- 
mable bodily and mental qualities, it is hardly necessary to say that he became 
the butt at which the arrows, not only of his own company, but of the twelve 
hundred men stationed at the same place, were aimed. And now, gentlemen 
and ladies, as the man in the menagerie says, walk up aud take a peep at Bris- 
sentine. 
The momentous period in the life of Brissentine occurred soon after the 
burning, by the Indians, of Roanoke, a beautiful village which had sprung up 
as if by magic from the woods which border the Chattahoochie. All! felt a great 
curiosity to view the ruins, and many were anxious to secure some memento Ol 
the spot ; among these was one who had become the fortunate owner of a brass 
candlestick, melted into an almost solid mass at the burning of a house This 
he carried to Brissentine, whose sage opinion of its quality he was desirous t0 
know,—not but that he already knew what he had found, but he was willing to 
add one more to the long list of hoaxes already played upon him. a 
* Wa-al,”” quoth my hero, when the brass was presented to him, “it halt 
got much pure gold in it; but I reckon I mout git somethin’ out on’t ;—me-v¢, 
now, yer'd like to sell it!” 
“ Would you like to buy it!” asked the mischievous wag. ‘You know 
_ you're a judge of these matters ; you might make a spec’ ofl it.” 
“T don’t ‘zackly know,” he drawled out, ** I should reckon it mout be wort 
| nigh on to ten dollars, if yer'l! take that for ut.” 
| His friend, whose only object was to quiz him, promised to think the matter 
| over, to consult his friends, and to give him an answer in the morning. That 
| was a restless night for Brissentine. The philosopher, who after wasting @ life 
| in useless search for the transmuting stone, at last thinks he has discovered It, 
and only waits for morning light to put a final test to its virtues; the mechanic, 
who has invented the perpetual motion, and only wants to set it “‘a-going, ' 
‘complete his great work, may form some slight idea of the restless state 
Brissentine’s mind during that—to him—endless night. Bright dreams ©! 
sparkling ‘‘ yellow-boys,” the only genuine ‘“ mint-drops,” were flitting through 
the vacuum where the brain should be, but, alas, was not! He looked up ved 
the sky, and every twinkling star that peeped laughingly into his face, appeater 
a golden coin. At last, it is said, he imagined himself to be the very identical 
maiden whom Jupiter wooed, appearing in a golden shower ; but there !s s0"s 
presumptive evidence that he never entertained such au idea. No matter what 
his dreams might have been, we will leave him to enjoy them until 
** Bright, rosy morning, 
Peeped over the hills,” 7 ; 
' when he arose, and completing his toilet as does a dog, by shaking himself, . 
| patiently waiting the morning roll-call, he started off in search of his —, 
The bargain was struck, the seller agreed to credit him for a few days, poets | 
was enjoined on his friends, and, happy man! he found himself the master 0 
| lump of brass, worth, in his estimation, not one éhrip less than ten thousal 
dollars ! 1 to find 
The first thing in his mind, was to communicate his good fortune, an ety ; 
_a purchaser, who would pay down a good round price. But to whom ae a 
apply! Certainly not to any of the common men, not even to his captain ; cin 
' that case, fraud, or even violence, might be employed to wring bis treasure oa 
him. No; none of less rank than a Colonel would do forhim. 5So off he ere ; 
| for the tent of Colonel Beall, a brave man and good officer, attached to the s re 
‘of General White. The gallant Colonel is as fond of a juke as the _ nae 
when he is the joker, and his keen eye for the ridiculous soon found a fit - 4 
for mirth in the figure before him. Assuming his mosi courteous reap To 
enquired after the health of my hero, was very solicitous 1u regard to the ae 
of his wife, extremely anxious to know how all the young folks came 0 ‘i in 
_ wound up a speech of half an hour's duration, not allowing Brissentine es! : 
| a word edgeways, by asking if he was “indebted to any official business 
honor of this visit from his distinguished friend?” as 
Poor Brissentine was at a loss to account for this politeness from a eg 
never before had even spoken to him; but he stood, with his big potatoe 
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his friends became tired of laughing, fur they had wasted the best portion of a 


render the fellow rather troublesome, he whispered tu young Mac Lane, a Lieu- 
renant in the drafted militia from Muscogee, to get him away. 
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snout wide a-gape, until he collected enough of his scattered senses to ima- 
$ » that the colonel had, some way or other, eard of his ood fortune, and that 
er vhis deference was paid to his newly acquired wealth, and not to any merit in 
ike thought, by the way, which would not have entered into the head of 
many a wiser man than my half witted hero. Determined however not to be 
rehind the colonel in civility or in the use of ‘tall talk,” he closed bis mouth, 
hen opened it for the purpose of giving vent to a speech, which he intended 
pould be every bit as long, and equally as pompcus as the one he had heard. 
*« Ah—um—why, yes, kernel ; you see, I s’pose you've hearn something ’bout 
. voy know. So, yer see, kernal, I thought I mout jist as well come ‘round, 
vor know, and git yer opinion on it, yer see, and then | maybe cud sell it to you 

yer know.” ‘ 

By this time the colonel was as much mystified as his visiter had been ; for 
ne life of him, he could not tell what “i¢” meant; but he interrupted him 
with— ; 
= Why, yes, as you sagaciously observe, or remark, sir, I have heard some- 
ping concerning or relative to it; but, as you are aware, I could not venture 
oy a matter of such extreme delicacy, in giving or delivering an opinion on a 
subject of such momentous magnitude, as is this now under consideration, with- 
pot being first permitted to apply my aptical organs of sight to a more minute 
nspection of the object now under deliberation. For, as Lucius Junius Bru- 
.ys,—the celebrated Cherokee novelist, author of Tristram Shandy, Addison’s 
¢ato, Locke on the Understanding, Gulliver's Travels, Pilgrim’s Progress, Quen- 
»y Durward, The Devil on two Sticks, Shakspeare, and several other mental 
pperations of great and deserved celebrity,—says in his extinct essay on Aboli- 
,onism in the Moon, ‘ we should never judge of that which we have not visu- 
ally seen ; neither should we ever advance an opinion relative to a proposition 
concerning which we are ignorant.’ You will then perceive, sir, that my posi- 
jon is extremely delicate and embarrassing ; but I shall endeavor to extricate 
myself from between the cornuted projections of the dilemma, by applying the 
words of Bulwer, the gray goose of England, to this case, and by saying as he 
does in his Dutch tragedy, ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ ‘I should very much like 
+o see it.’ . 

Brissentine, all this time, stood amazed, gazing—to use a classic expression— 
“like a stuck pig,” first at the colonel, then at the colonel’s dog—by far the 

most sensible animal of the trio—as if the dog could help him to comprehend 
that which every moment became more and more inexplicable. He caught at 
the last sentence, for that he could understand, and with an air of great myste- 
ry, enjoining the strictest secresy, he produced the brass. Then, with an air 
which no pen Can give expression to, he expatiated upon its weight, solidity, and 
purity, and exercised all his persuasive powers to prevail on the colonel to be- 
come a purchaser. 

But the colonel saw that too much mirth was on foot, to keep the secret from 
his comrades, and in a few moments many officers and privates were assembled 
on the green in front of his tent, to witness and to hear all that was going on. 
Many were the shouts of laughter elicited by the affected bombast of the colo- 
ne], and the awkward eagerness of his victim ; eager to realize the money on the 
“pure gold,” yet endeavoring to appear unconcerned, so as to force the high 
possible price. Colonel Beall was by no means sparing of his grand-iloquent 
phrases and tempting offers ; and Brissentine was soon worked up to a state of 
high excitement, such as may be seen in the gambler when he hazards his all 
on one great stake, and is expecting that fortune will amply reward him for his 

eagerness in the pursuit. A negro boy was offered—a splendid horse, two of 
them—several valuable lots of land, (in the Moon,) but as each bid rose still 
higher, so did the cupidity of Brissentine increase. At length the colonel and 


i. 


summer morning. After making an offer that he feared might be accepted, and 
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-tor's lungs ; and the auctioneer almost yelled his echos. The amount was soon 
run up to nine thousand dollars, and Brissentine was becoming more and more 
glorious. Alas, he knew not into what perils his treasure was about to lead 
tim. The gentleman whom we saw aying old sledge with Colonel Pluck, 
took a short walk among the camp-kettles, and his well greased hands were co- 
vered with soot. He approached behind Brissentine, mounted his stump, and 
with a familiar and encouraging air, tapped him on the shoulders. 

“Hurrah!” he cried. “Go it! Cry still louder! bellow worser than the 
wild bulls of Goshen ! you'll soon get the true worth of your gole! Two hun- 
dred more! Wheop-ee !” And at each exclamation he drew his hands across 
the face of his unconscious victim. The noise from below grew still louder ; 
the shouts and s of laughter longer and still more uproarious, for Brissen- 
+ mete face had lost all its clayey hue, and was as black as e’re a negro’s in the 

ate. 

A strange figure he presented. His sickly blue eyes were starting almost 
from his head ; his cap had fallen off, and “like quills upon the fretful porcu- 
pine, each particular hair stood on end ;”” his arms were tossed wildly to and 
fro; the evening breeze lifted his blanket coat, and played with it, as though it 
were “a banner gay on some proud castle’s wall’’—but it wasn’t ; and the whole 
of his uncouth form stood out in bold relief against the western sky. Add to 
this, the admiring crowd below, and you have a scene, dear reader, which not a 
Salvator Rosa, but a Cruikshank might delight to depict. 

But Brissentine’s happiness was not destined to be of great duration. Even 
while he caught eagerly at the offered fifteen thousand, an unexpected vision met 
his eye, an awful sound greeted his ear. Foreing his way through the crowd, 
there came a man, hatless and coatless, with long uncombed hair, whiskers and 
mustachios—sure am I, that never modern dandy, soap-locks and all, looked half 
as ferocious ; brandishing a huge Bowie-knife, he pushed through the throng, 
exclaiming :— 

‘My gold! my gold! The villain, he has stolen my gold! Let me come 
athim! I'll have my money or his life ! k 

Oh, what a change then “came o’er the spirit of his dream”! He saw de- 
struction glancing rom the eyes of his foe, and a thousand deaths played round 
the edges of his fearful blade! What could he do? Death or the loss of his 
treasure—that he still a grasped—scemed inevitable! he hardly knew 
which was most dreadful. Meanwhile his enemy grew still more vehement, 
jumping from the ground, gnashing his teeth, brandishing his weapon, and ming- 
ling his threats of vengearce with execrations of the most fearful kind. 

** He stole it from the ruins of my house! I have followed him! I have 
found him at last—oh, you outrageous, no ’count, worthless. hoss-stealing, In- 
gen-dealing, good-fo’-nothing—you, you, you! I've found you at last. I[’ilbe 
the death o’ you! stand out o’ my way! I'll have my money or his life !” 

Poor Brissentine, who had been speechless, at Jength found tongue to cry— 
“Oh, Mr. Lefftenant ! you got me into this scraoe, aud do, oh, do get me out 
of it—oh !’"—and he wept like a child; while the salt tears, trickling down 
his ebony cheeks, mingled most beautifully with the composition from the 
camp-kettles. 

The young officer to whom he addressed himself, though as full of mischief 
as a man can well be, has a kindly heart, began to think the joke had gone far 
enough. Wishing to save the fellow from further fright and to drive him out 
of the camp at the same time, told the men to let him speak privately with Bris- 
sentine, and he would prevail upon him to give up the goldgif it had been dis- 
honestly acquired, and if not, both parties sheuld have a fair trial before the su- 
preme judge of the Mousoulene court. Tne meu having, with affected reluc- 
tance, agreed to this proposition, Mac led him a few paces from the crowd, and 
cautiously whispered :— 


“* My fellow, you've got us both into a scrape. Be you think you can 





“ Look you, stranger,” said Mac, “I don’t know any thing about you; but 
you look like a good, clever, kind of a good for nothing sort of a fellow, and I 
nate to see you imposed on.” And he added, in a still lower voice, as he pulled 
Brissentine from the tent, “‘ Now these fellows are only trying to bamboozle 
you; all they want is to fool you out of your gold, and get it for nothing. Do 
you come along with me to my camp, on the hill there, just the other side of 
the pond, and I°ll introduce you to my captain—a fine fellow, and a man of pro- 
perty—he'll buy your gold, and give you the true worth of it.” Brissentine 
ustened eagerly, for he had wit enough to think if he could get two parties con- 
tending, he might be the gainer. So, with a crook in his back, and a scrape of 
‘he foot, intended for a bow, he said :— 

“Waz-al, kernel, I’h go further, an’ see if I can’t do no better; and if no body 
don’t offer no higher, I'll come ’round agin an’ clinch the bargain.” 

A good morning to you, Major Glissumtine,” said the colonel, with a low 
vow, as the man of candlesticks walked off, arm in arm with his newly found 
friend ; *be sure you call on me before you make a final disposal of the illustri- 
ous mass of heaven-doscended gold, of which you are so blessed as to be the 
possessor.” 

At the camp on the hill they found a motley group, such as may often be seen 
at such places, and which might not be unworthy of a passing notice; but my 
feeble pen is all inadequate te such a task, and with a glance at one particular 
scene, we will pass on. Undera rush bark tent—which served to screen them 
from the burring mid-day sun, ard when the wind was in one direction, the rain 
—sat two men,tengaged in playing the very interesting and genteel game of ‘‘old 
ledge.” With hands as dirty as the cards they held, they would throw down 
their documents ” on the barrel head which served them fora tavle, accompa- 
nying each play with a profusion of technical terms, and a general assortment of 
oaths, unfit to mention in * polite company.” One of this amiable couple, who 
nad acquired the sowbriquet of ‘Colonel Pluck,” was a queer mixture of wit and 
nonsense, the latter most frequently predominating ; but as he had acquired the 
reputation of being witty, he easily made all his vagaries pass for the sterling 

His costume was a fair sample of the inner man, being equally compound- 
ed of the civil, military, and Indian. He wore an old weather beaten, ‘‘ ram- 
beaver” hat; to which, as marking his rank, he had attached a plume, made of 
\\"skreds of rope-yarn. Fastened round him by bits of string—the buttons 
having disappeared—he wore an old uniform coat, which long time ago had done 
good service on the back of some malicious ossifer. Around his waist he had an 
lndian girdle, in the left side of which was thrust an enormous butcher-knife, 
and in the right a tobacco pipe, made of acorn cob ; Indian leggins, and a pair 

{ coarse russet brogues completed the attire of this eccentric individual. A 
flow was he to whom nothing came amiss, let it be honesty or rascality, in- 
deed, as himself confessed, he had a ‘kind o’ hankering after rascality, ’specially 
there was a spice o’ deviltry mixed up with it.” His companion was an extra- 
ordinary man in his way, but differing very little from his comrades—all of them 
wid andreckless. And here I must pay a passing compliment to Coleman, for 
‘se manner in which he disciplined a parcel of fellows, whom no one else on 
earth would undertake to do any thing with. 
It was to ‘Colonel Pluck,” as Captain Coleman, that our hero was intro- 
ced, the object of his visit explained, the brass exhibited, and its merits des- 
aited upon. After a little “heming and haing,” a good deal of strutting, and 
‘eap of smoke from the corn-cob tobacco-pipe just alluded to, Pluck plucked 
!) courage sufficient to offer five hundred dollars. 

in the ineanwhile Mac had gone about among the men, and in a short time 
“ie entire company was apprised of the sport. Here, as at the other camp, a 
crowd was soon assembled. Pluck and Brissentine were bargaining, when one 

“the boys” touched the latter on the elbow, and drew him to one side. 

“ Look here,” said he, ‘I don’t want to interfere with yourn and the Cap‘n’s 
‘race, but if you and he don’t strike a bargain, I'd like to get a chance.” 

Brisseutine had hardly set his mouth for a reply, when another addressed him 

arly the same words. Another, another followed ; and the whole crowd 
‘ere anxious to have a chance; and among them Brissentine’s banker was on 
“e high road to ruin; otherwise, he was in a good way to come to a bad end. 

“Well, by '’ and here Pluck whipped out a most military oath, which 
‘y (neads will pardon me for omitting. ‘{ won't see the powers in me invest- 
““ wampled on in this kind of a how! No, I won't be abused (‘That’s right 
‘épo' inno sich away! If I’m a-going to be commander of this army any 

'ger—I say, all of you—don’t you hear !—let General Wizzulime alone—fall 
“'0 ranks—I say—oh, yes! Fall into ranks there!” The men obeyed him, 
“tera fashion of their own. Regarding them with a smile of grim satisfaction, 
“continued :—* Now then, my sons, seeing as how you've all got into a 
“aight, crooked, knock-kneed, rectangular, worm-fene’d line—if you all of you 
“sul lo bay this man's gold—why, there’s one thing sartain—by Goles, you 
“tall buy it!” Here a loud laugh interrupted him. “ Silence in ranks, ye 

“sstankerous villains! Silence in ranks,I say! Hear me for my cause, and be 
“ent that ye may be able to hear ad—d sight better. Now, my sons, what I 
‘st to say is this, an’ I believe you're all patriotic enough to mind me. Let 
~pn Grissentiner git up on this stump and put up his gole at oxshun, and the 
man that’s got pluck to poney up the biggest pile wins it ; and them that ain’t, 
bet 8 bluffed off and no mistake, and has to treat the crowd into the bargain.” 
. “Huzzah! ~Whorrah ! ! Whooper-Eugb-hoo-oo-eepi!!!"’ His motion was 
“=ned by acclamation, and Brissentine was instanter mounted on the stump. 

Oh yes! oh yes! anda ho yes!-Gemmen, all you as wants to buy a fust- 
© lot 0’ gole, jist crack up to the bull-ring, and give a bid! Come, feller so- 
e“rs, walk up an’ gi’ us a bid !”” 
vo, ze Was no need to invite them to walk up, or to bid ; the crowd gathered 
‘ound frorn all quarters. 

“Three ms hundred ! 
aaah our hundred !” 
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“Fifty dollars! oh, psha! I mought Ph as 
“Oh hun—” began the auctioneer. ‘Two! 


fight that big chap with the Bowie-knife !” 

“* No—no—no—I can't fight,” groaned my hero, watching anxiously the 
movements of his apparently enraged accuser. 

** Well, then, you cowardly scoundrel, do you think you can run !" 

‘“* Yes, yes!” he screamed, rather than spoke. 

‘Then let that keep you on your journey,” said Mac, applying his right foot 
to the gold dreamer's “‘ seat of honor.”’ 

The high trained racer at the startling tap of the drum; the mountain ante- 
lope, when she hears the cry of her pursuer; the red lightning’s vivid flash, as 
it darts from cloud to cloud ; a little negro, when a big dog is after him—are 
none of them “ so slow’’—but none of them, in point of speed, could hold a 
candle to Brissentine. The crowd allowed him to get a start of some twenty 
yards, when with a shout that sent an echo far into the “dim aisles of the an- 
cient wood,” they started in pursuit. And fierce and hot was the chase, down 
the hill, over fallen trees, and deep trenched gullies, “‘ away, away, away ” went 
Brissentine, close at his heels a noisy crew. “Stop, thief! stop thief!” they 
cry. 
‘He heard the awful words, and turned to see how far his pursuers were in the 
rear. A fatal turn was that for him; his toe struck against a root, he tripped, 
staggered, and fell, closely embracing his mother earth. A fatal fall was that 
for him, for it'gave the Monroe horsemen, who had heard the cry, and knew not 
but that the fugitive was a thief, time to gain asmall strip of land, the only pas- 
sage between two large ponds, lying directly in his way. He was cut off entirely 
—svrrounded! Fora moment he paused to gain breath, to examine his toe, 
sorely wounded in his fall, and to look round on a prospect for him none of the 
brightest. One glance served to show the state of affairs; they were despe- 
rate ; but there was no time forindecision. He stood upon the side hill ; below 
him lay two large ponds, the only passage was filled with armed men ; at the 
extremities of i ponds were encampments; far on the other side he could 
see his own tent, where he would be safe ; his pursuers were close upon him !— 

** Oh, how he longed for spear or sword, 

That he might turn upon the horde, 

And perish—if it must be so— 

At bay, destroying many a foe !” 
No he didn’t; all he wanted was to get away from them, and that as soonas 
possible. His mind was made up; down the hill he dashed, his blanket flut- 
tering in the wind. He reached the pond ; one second's pause, and summoning 
all his energies, he plunged in. The water was nearly—up to his waist! Splash, 
he waded through ; his pursuers arrived at the water's edge—none dared to fol- 
low him ; their execrations, borne by the breeze, fell fitfully on his ear. He made 
a mis-step, stumbled, and fell; nothing but his blanket remained above the sur- 
face, that still fluttered triumphantly, as it had done in happier days. Hark! 
was that 

“The expiring cry 

Of some strong swiinmer in his agony !” . 

No; ’twas but the splashing and spluttering of Brissentine, as he indignantly 
wiped the stagnant water from his eyes, and blew it from hisnose. He gained 
the opposite bank—he was safe ! 

Slowly and sadly he walked up to his own camp, and gained the tent of Col. 
Beall. Feeling somewhat fatigued, he sate down on an empty flour-barre!—it 
caved in with him! 

What a plight for a hero—and my hero at that ! 

‘“* Well,” said Col. Beall, without cracking a smile, “did you succeed in sell- 
ing your gold?” . 

“Why, not zackley, Kernel,” replied the unfortunate man, as he picked him- 
self out of the ruins of the demolished barrel ; you see, the boys over yonder 
gave me a kind o’ insult, and I wouldn’t have nothing to do with ‘em no more.” 

‘‘ T should think so, from the looks of your face ; you’ve been blacked.” 

He passed his hands over his face, then gazed ruefully on them— 

‘* But word spake he never.’’ 
The marks of the patent blacking, so recently applied, were, alas, but too 
visible. 

« And I think you deserve it, for going about trying to sell old brass for gold.” 

‘« B-b-b-b-r-a-s-s!”” The air in the tent grew thick aud heavy ; he felt a 
choking sensation ; his heart seemed to shiver and shrink ; al! things were whirl- 
ing around him ; he rushed into the open air—his golden dreams had vanished— 
for ever ! 

He skulked into his rude tent, and strove to hide his misery—in the straw 
which formed his bed. He endeavored to remove the marks of his disgrace with 
soap and water. All would not do ; he was absent at evening roll call ; the trick 
which had been played him would soon be universally known, and the camp 
would be too hot to hold him. And so it was. 

In the dead silence of the night, when the camp-fires were smouldering away, 
and the solitary sentinel walked his lonely round, there was heard a voice from 
one extremity of the camp, crying— 

“* Who—got—blacked ?” . ' 

And a deep sepulchral voice, with a prolonged note, like the groanings of an 
evil spirit, the howlings of a moon-baying dog, or the cry of a sleepy watchman, 
replied from the other end— 

‘‘ Bris—sen—tine !” 2 

Thence until the peep of dawn might be heard the watch-words—* Who got 
blacked?” And the reply was always “ Brissentine !"* 

Next morning my hero was entered on the sick list, that last refuge for cOWe 
ards, idlers, and just such men as Brissentine, and sent to the hospital in 
Columbus. 

And now, dear reader, my candle burneth low in the socket ; the last cloud 
from my cigar hath passed away, and those embodied devils, the moschitoes, are 
taking advantage a the same ; I have labored hard for your smusement (1), and 

am very tired. I will light my “ precious Havanna, and look upon the lady 
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=** This was a common method of driving troublesome or unpopular fellows away fiom 





“Five hundred bid her, Captain Quissentine! 
“Five hundred! going at Five hundred!” The bidding, like the | 


camp—no man in the world could stand it. 


, who ing thro he vi s 
moon, w 7 peeping through the vines around my window, as though = , 


were 1 , ma 1 poets would have : : 
to wish you a very good night—may you have pe oh ea Alan fe” 
them, is the fervent prayer of J Weis. Vox B 

Trwinton, (Ala.), Aug. 17, 1840. LIZTOR. 


THE SPORTING PEDLER. 


Dear Mr. Eprror,—Being somewhat at a loss about passin 
Day agreeably down here in Yorkshire, where the folks aa te ee 
making that it would be morally unnatural to call on ‘em to assemble and hear a 
Fourth-of-July oration, although I had prepared a considerable slick one afore I 
knowed as I should quit the States so early in the spring as I did ; for I thought 
an how I should be chosen as public orator in any of the new settlements, I might 
just as well have the matter in harness, as Squire Post used to say by the moka 
hogs, afore I were called upon to send in specimens tothe committee of qualifi- 
cations. But I’m thinking it quite natural that you, Mr. Editor, should be ex- 
claiming, ‘* What on arth is the gentlemen a driving at!” and sure enough I 
won't be qualified (sworn) that I see anything partic’lar unreasonable in the ex- - 
clamation, considering as how itis not in nature that you should be able to ap- 
preciate the feelings of anative-born citizen of the free and independent States 
of the Union. ‘ Well,” says Squire Brockholehurst, with whom I am staying 
a spell, and whom I guess you know pretty intimate—* well,” says he, “ Mr. 
Rankin, T know you're considerable glib at your pen, and seeing as how this is 
a sort of holiday with you, and as I’m not likely for some days ghead to shake off 
my gouty slipper, what say you, my young friend, to afew hours scribbling in 
the Magazine line, eh?” and he looked out of the corner of his left eye at me 
cunning-like ; and afore I knew whereabouts to screw on a reply, he continued : 
‘what think you of treating the Sporting World witha chapter or two of 
your genooine American sporting! for,” said the Squire, ‘we've had so 
much of the spurious from a country of late,” (and oh, mi! but he spoke 
emphatical, I tell you,), ‘that something of the real sterling (query, genoo- 
ine?) would be the very tling to take among all whose tastes are not rig’- 
larly vitiated, and whose good-nature has been imposed upon so long that they 
cannot now discern the difference atween truth and fiction.” Expecting as he 
had concluded, I nodded my head significantly like, as much as to say ‘* it’s all 
right—!'m your dandy ;” and he took it as it war meant, for after he had moved 
the position of his foot on the & stool as he rested on it, and had taken a pinch 
of snuff, he resumed: ‘* Well; there are two or three channels for your con- 
tributions ”—and he named ell the sporting works as are going—* but with The 
Sporting Magazine, her of Warwick Square, I have long been on a friendly 
footing. But, Mr. Rankin,” continued the Squire, “ it is for you tomake your 
election. I’ve often seed you looking overthe Numbers of them all on the side- 
table there, and all the introduction you will require to either of them is the 
well-known name of Brockholes Hall at the bottom of your paper: an you pre- 
fer it you can mention that you are spending 5 spell down here with your friend 
Timothy Brockho'ehurst.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, I declare I warn't long about fixing my choice; and when 
I had looked over the heap of Magazines a short spell, says 1, Squire Brockhole- 
hurst, I guess it be clear enough which consarn Pm booked for; for, says I to 
the Squire, and I handed him your new July Number as had just come in ; and 
says I, guess I be for a berth in this here old craft as has been afloat so long, 
for I’m thinking the old oak planking of her bottom is a long balance the onal 
er, and more likely to hand down the names of her contributors to future gene- 
rations than any one in the hol’ lot. But as you may likely be considerable par- 
— in admitting new contributors in your pages, I'l] tell you a little of who 

se. 

I was born a free and independent citizen in the township of Jefferson, Onion 
River Settlement, and State of Varmont, and I never yet seed no one as I cared 
to call my betters. I was down at Washington city in the Fall of '36, when 
Nathan Newcomb, our member of Congress, introdeced me to General Jackson, 
then President of the United States, who offered to me the right-hand of fel- 
lowship. ‘Mr. Rankin,” said the general—and he took the pipe from his 
mouth (this was arter we'd had a considerable lengthy talk about the Cherokee 
Indians and the Nullifiers of the Southern States)—* Mr. Rankin,” said he, 
‘‘ben’t you the correspondent of the ‘Boston Atlas,’ under the signature of 
Omega?” and he emphased it like, and made a sort of semicolonist pause while 
he knocked the ashes out of his pipe. I was a leetle taken a back, for then, I 
am free to confess, I had written little in the public line except a few letters 
hom’ to father’s folks, and some dozen or more to Miss Violetta Urelia Bones 
on a partic’lar subject ; so after a trifling breathing spell I nodded my head, know- 
ing-like, as much as to say “ yes, an ye choose to believe it ;” and he was mor- 
tal quick in taking the hint. ‘‘ Well,” said he, “‘Mr. Rankin, I can only tell 
you what you be ten times, and the balance to boot, a smarter young man than 
Andrew Jackson was when he war your age ; and an you don’t climb to the top 
of the tree afore the hair falls uff your head, then tell the next generation that 
old General Jackson warn’t a true prophet—that’s all.” This was considerable 
flattering anyhow I tell you; and I’ve never forgotten a syllable of it since ; 
but when I returned to the Onion River Settlement, and told father’s folks on 
it, mother shook her head and said, ‘Oh, Jabez, my son! how could you find 
it in your heart to impose so on the good eld General !” 

Arter a kind of settling how matters were to be with the Squire, off I goes to 
my room, and without more to do began a scribbling just what I have been tell- 
ing you. But now a word or two between ourselves, for I might as well be 
right up-and-down honest, and tell you at once that I had no hand whatsomever 
in corresponding with the ‘ Boston Atlas,” and running rigs on Nicholas Bid- 
dle and the United States Bank, as old General Jackson calculated ; and not- 
withstanding I’ve published a few things—chiefly in the temperance line (oh, 
mi! I dawish you'd see’d a poetical temperance prize essay of mine, arter 
the manner of our poet Gray’s “ Elegy in a Country Church-yard,”) and trans- 
cribed two or three marvellous tales about love and murder (which were always 
at a premium in our settlement), and sent them afterwards to the Village Re- 
cord as my own—I candidly confess I’ve not done a great deal besides in the 
writing and publishing line. But sub rosa, as lawyer Catlin used to say to the 
jury when he told them something he didn’t mean them to understand. 

However, before I give you some account of a little rig’lar Yankee hunting 
—you callit sporting inthis country—I beg to offer a few remarks on the old- 
fashioned English language and the American-English; for I guess you've but 
a slender idea of the improvements we have introduced into it, more for the sake 
| of refining it and therefore rendering it more palatable to delicate feelings and 
effeminate constitutions, than for the sake of shewing our superiority asa na- 
tion, grammatically speaking or otherwise. However, since my countryman, 
Lindley Marray, taught you English folks grammar, no doubt a great improve- 
ment has taken place amongst you. But to begin at the beginning. You name 
your monthly periodical a Sporting Magazine. Now I vow, were I to tell the 
Yankee gals, on my return to ther, that I had been a contributor to a “ Sport- 
ing ” work during my sojourn in the old country, why my name is not Jabez 














Rankin an one and all ofthem wouldn’t be more palsified than an how they had 
| trod on the tails of a liundred rattlesnakes ; and yet there are filthier words to 
look at arter all than this here word “sporting ;" but it may be, however, that 
| ['m getting a little scaly in my ideas pad agen de 
| Don't, however, mistake your game, Mr. Editor, and all this while be setting 
| me down as one of the unadulterated True Blues of Connecticut (in England 
| you nick-named them Puritans), who were forbidden by law to kiss their wives 
| afore sun-down on the Sabbath, neither did they allow their cattle anything to 
‘eat during the time of religious meetings. No; I’m not quite out-and-out so 
| tarnation partic’lar how squares go when a little fun’s afloat, for I sparked and 
bundled among our own gals all along from Maine to the Mississippi. I should 
like to relate a few considerable scrambles as I've had among the farmers 
daughters, if it warn’t taking up your attention, and detaining the reader from 
the hunting affairs longer than he might wish; so “ reserving them at present 
for another opportunity,” as Deacon Elldridge used to say, I will proceed to tell 
you how I once got entangled ina bit of a hunting scrape. 

At the outset, I might as well inform you, Mr. Editor, that some years ago 
I did considerable in peddling essences and some other little notions, which led 
me into considerable many paris of the country, and to witness considerable 
mauy curious scenes. On the occasion I spoke of I was visiting one of the 
new settlements on one of the branches of the Upper Wabash, for the first 
time. I put up for the night at Major Snodgrass’; and I declare a likelier man 
than the Major I've seldom come across since. Says the Major to me, some 
time after supper, “I calculate you be from a part of the country where you ve 
pretty clever hunting, considerable bear and wolf I s’pose anyhow, and maybe @ 
painter, (panther) or a mose (elk) is no great curiosity among your settlers ! 
“Why, Major,” says I, “I guess father settled on one of the upper branches 
of Onion River entirely on account of game being so plenty. I war a boy then, 
too young to carry a rifle, but I’ve heard him relate some of the etarnalist a" 
ous scrapes as he had afore the country up east began to settle. Beweren 
reckon he never killed many moose ; they were more plenty east — M 
miles ; but I’ve known him bring home as many as three painters In a ae 
killed when hunting alone, and with his own rife. When I got old enoug 
used to accompany him into the bush, and many’s the time he has sent re, 
ferreting,’ as he called it, into some old hollow tree, where “ Seated ie. 
certified some bear had taken up its quarters. * Jabez, my boy, ° e oo 
man would say to me, ‘ put off that powder-horn, and hand - at ed a 
take your hunting-knife in your right hand, and enter one ae pr, 
and feet afterwards,) and don’t make any weap ess you ge in vt 
company; an you do, lay flat down on your face, a just send in a search 








along the upper side of the vaulting.’ 
[Concluded on page 442.) 
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had a few friends, 


ken,) 4 to 1 against 
ly were nominally at 10 to 1 each, but neither was backed. © : 
ures and a delay of about 20 minutes, occasioned by the restiveness of the Pen- 
pound-note, who broke her bridle twice, and as often had the bits out of her 
mouth, a fair start was effected, Iris and Menalippe making the run in concert, 











‘NEWMARKET SECOND OCTOBER MEETING. 


MONDAY, October 12. 





The second of the three October gona commenced this day with a list 
e 


to racing men by t 


Cesarewitch Stakes, which the 
Jockey Club have determined to keep at Newmarket instead of ages be there 
andat Ascot alternate years, as reported at the time the gift was made publi 

number of acceptances, as a matter of course, ind 
3t in tow. and at Manchester, and from the long list of favorites quoted at the 


c. The 
induced many to open books on 


commencement, it appeared likely to be a decent betting race ; several, how- 


ever, were 


unable to get round, and the odds of late must have shown that 
d, could not have done much good on it. Scott, who seems to 
f the handicaps, was all along an immense favorite with a large 
and powerful party, their confidence being raised in no small degree by the 
own of Dawson’s lot to two mares, Bellona and Calypso, and the 
pearance of the latter a day or two after her arrival at Newmarket. 
her changes in due course, we will now merely 
state that many arrivals took place in the course of Sanday, and that many ad- 
ditions were announced this morning ; the attendance, as yet, however, was be- 
notwithstanding the extraordinary warmth and fineness of the weather. 


The betting in the seven was far from brisk, nor was the ring by any means 


he Cesarewitc 


engrossed the attention of nine out of ten, the 
Derby book-makers having made little progress. The Ruler was in high favor 
with some of the “nobs ;” 4to 1 was taken in hundreds, fifties and smaller 


sums, and he closed at 1 o'clock looking upwards. Bellona was backed at 9 and 


15 to 1 agst The Feather (taken) 

16 to 1 Isaac 

: 20 to l The Corsair (taken) 
THE DERBY. 

3000 to 100 agst Prince Caradoc (tk) 1000 to 10 agst Defy (taken) 

5000 ve = agst Myrrha colt (tk) 1000 to 10 —— Decision (taken) 


The racing commenced at half-past one with 


4 to 1 agst The Ruler (taken) 
9 to 1 —— Bellona (taken) 
12 to 1 —— Calypso 














before running ; T. Y. U.; six subs. 


Lord Exeter’s Silistria, by Reveller, 3 yrs. 7st. 7lb .....-...--..--.------- Mann .... 
Mr, Wright’s Folly, by Nonsense, 3 yrs. 7st. 7lb.....-......-..----------- Wakefield 
Mr. Thornhill’s Menalippe, by Merchant, 3 yrs. 8st. 5ib ........-...------- Pettit .... 
Mr. Ford’s Ten-pound-note, by Augustus:or Taurus, 3 yrs. 8st.........-.. WO dn awe 
Lord Albemarle’s Iris, by Cain, 3 yrs. 8st. 5ib..................-.--------- Cotton ... 
Mr. Walter’s Vertumnus, by Velocipede or Act#on, 5 yrs. 8st. 10)b........ Marlow .. 


Betting: 5 to 2 


10 to 1, and 10 and 12 to 1 offered against the other without tempting any of 
her old supporters to back her; she was evidently ‘‘on the go.” The Feather 
and we observed two or three parties nibbling at the Corsair. 


The prices up to 1 o'clock averaged thus :— 


Hanpicar SwEEPsTAakEs of 20 sovs. each, and only 5 if declared at 10 o’clock the night 


wo eae 


6 


ainst Menalippe, (taken,) 4 tol against Vertumnus, (ta- 
en-pound-note, and 9 to 2 against Iris; Silistria and Fol- 
After several fail- 


followed by Folly, Silistria waiting in the rear; Iris cut it about a distance 
from home and Silistria went in front, Menalippe lying second, and Folly third ; 
the latter made her rush half-way up the cords, and defeated Menalippe clever- 
ly for-the second place, but was unable to catch Lord Exeter's filly, which won 
easy bya length. The Note and Iris were four or five lengtas from the first 


three, and the grey was beaten early in the race. 


Furry Pounps ; for 3 vr. olds 7st. 7lb., four, 8st.7lb., five, six, and aged, 8st. 12ib.; A.P. 


Lord Albemarle’s Janus, by Jerry, 3 yrs.....------------- SE On OG is eg Cotton 
Duke of Grafton’s Ether, by St. Patrick, 4 yrs 
Mr. Boyce’s Scroggins, by Tramp, aged ..........-.------------ 

Mr. Watt’s Cara, by Belshazzar, 4 yrs.........---------+--e0e0 02+ 2+ + 02-2 





Betting : 6 to 4 on Scroggins, 15 to 6 against Auther, and 6 to 1 agst. Cara, 


5 and6 to one offered against Janus. Cara and Janus went away lovingly to- 


gether, and kept on excellent terms to the Bushes-hill, where the former gave 
place to Scroggins, A2ther lying off; Janus went on with the running to the 
end, where Ether went up to Scroggins, defeated him, and then made an effort 


” 


to reach Janus, but without success, as the latter ‘‘ kept his own, 


and won 


easy by two lengths : Scroggins was alength from the second, and Cara a long 


way astern. 

Matcu, 200, h. ft.; R. M. 
Lord Exeter’s Amurath, by Sultan, 7st ...-..-.. ecececcececes secceccceccees S. Mann. 1 
Mr: Pettitte St. Francis, by Bt. Patrick, Get. Td ... ccoccocccscescoccecccces Robinson 2 


Betting: the betting fluctuated from 6 to 4 on St. Francis to even, and at 
starting 5to4 on Amurath. The pair went away together, each with waiting 
orders, which were strictly observed to the T.Y.C. pos; where both jocks set 
their nags ‘‘ a-going,” the young-un leading ; the struggle was severe into the 
bottom, where Robinson’s heels went to work without success, the whip, also 


failed, and honest Sam Mann was enabled to land his horse a winner by half 


length. We believe that this and the handicap are the only races in which Sam 


has ridden for the marquis since Ascot, where he won on Scutari. 


SweEepsTakEs of5 sovs. each, with £25 added from the Town Racing Fund, for all ages ; 
two years old 6st. 12lb., three, 9st., four and upwards, 9st. 7lb. The winner to be sold 


for 150 sovs.; T. ¥Y. C.; 12 subs. 







Mr. Goodman’s Pickwick, by Camel, 6 yrs.........22..02-2-eeeeee-eeee F. Butler... 1 
Duke of Portiand’s Ruthless, by Glencoe, 3 yrs ..............-...----. 5S. BaP cco 2 
Mr. Jenkin’s Doncaster, by Bustard, 6 yrs ... .......-2- ccs ccccceccccse TION cence 3 
Mr. T. Walter’s Vertumnus, by Velocipede or Actwon, 5 yrs..........- Marlow.... 0 
Mr. Turner’s Fitzambo, by The Saddler or Tramp, 4 yrs ...........-..- _ Ce *e 
Mr. Kate’s Odious, sister to Disagreeable, 3 yrs ... 2.222... 2... .- ee eee C. Edwards 0 
Bee, Seen es Bee WS FIOM, OF ondncscnees dnense duscddmreninane Macdonald. 0 
Col. Peel’s The Hunchback, by Camel, 2 yrs..............-. «eee Chapple... 0 
Mr. O. Williams’ Anvil, by Anticipation, 2 y:s..............- -ee- H. Dariing. 0 
Mr. Faulconer’s br. f. by The Tulip, out of Georgiana, 2 yrs -. juee SUMCMS..« 
SON Ae AAD WOE. 2s sted abiieicanitenchieniiinkt sweaty cheuiiemetteetsaeat pd 


Duke of Grafton’s br. f. Elite, by Dz. Syntax, out of Zinc, 2 yrs......-....ee----0-- pd 


Betting: Strange as it may seem, only two were mentioned in the betting, 
viz., Ruthless and Pickwick, at 3 and 4to 1, Ruthless being the best favorite ; 
6 to 4 was laid currently on the field against them. Fitzambo and Doncaster took 
the lead, and with Ruthless and several others in close order went a good pace 
for about three parts of the distance, when Fitzambo resigned, leaving Doncas- 
ter in front, with Ruth'ess in waiting on him, and Pickwick close up; nothing 
else in the race having a chance. A few strides from the chair, Butler made 
his rush, passed his horses like a shot, and won by three lengths, Ruthless beat- 
ing Doncaster for second place by about a length. In a ruck behind the first 
three were Fitzambo, Shark, and Vertumnus, and next to them, with very dis- 
tinct intervals between eaeh, the three two year olds and Odious, Anvil being 
last of all, The winner, who has been a very cheap and useful horse to Mr. 


Goodman, was claimed by Mr. Greville. 


The GarvEn STakEs of 100sovs. each; T. M. W.; three subs. 


Duke of Rutland’s Flambeau, by Taurus, 4 yrs, 8st. L1lb ..,..........-.--.- Robinson 
Lord Lichfield’s Feather, by Actwon, 4 yrs. 6st. 4lb............-ceeee--e--- Howlett . 


1 
2 


Betting: Feather had the call at one period, but the last odds laid were 5 to 
4 on Blambeau. The light weight made the best running he could to the cords, 
where Flambeau went up and defeated him without difficulty by half a length. 
Feather could not have been fit, bad as he confessedly is, Flambeau could scarce- 


ly have beaten him so easy at the weights. 
Marcu, 200, h. ft.; A. F. 


—_ of Rutland’s Flambeau, by Taurns, 8st. 9ib........... Bacihecus salttiaike eee rec. ft 
ord Orford’s gr. g. by Clearwell, out of Angelica, 8st. 4lb...... jehebiubeweditds pd. ft.. 


BETTING AFTER THE RACES—CESAREWITCH STAKES. 


The running this afternoon had some effect on the betting on this event 
The Feather was blow 


ken immediately after 
etantia colt and I-am-n 
tol. The Ruler was backed 

20 and afterwards at 100 to Aa 
and Bellona was flat. At the breaking up of the ring the odds were 


3 to 1 agst The Ruler (t 
8 to 1 —— Fitzroy eo 


cum 
10 “ ; adh Besorber (taken) 20 to 1 —— Colchicum and Isabella 
12 to ] —— ia Oe 20 to | —— I-am-not-aware 


. 20 t — 
100 to 6 —— The Corsair (taken) 33 : alien Cabipes teahieih 


100 to 6 —~ Sepoy — 
20 to 1 any other 
80 to 50 against Bloomsbury, Fitzroy, and Bellona (taken) 


2500 3 DERBY. 
to 100 agst Eringo (bro. to Mango) 3000 to 100 agst Marshal Soult (tk) 


(taken) asl , 
3000 to 100 — Arcot Lass colt (tk) 2500 to 50 Cecilia colt (taken) 








Th . TUESDAY, October 13. 
of wena, fineness of the weather, and the interest attached to the T.Y. 
conde an rp zs Stakes, did not fail to attract a full and formidable at- 
wr he ogy S the appearence of the heath did not exactly remind us of New- 
vantum of golden age, it was animated enough to prove that a reasonable 
} mo of the fos 220 will always ensure a “ paying” company. The betting in 
tility colt) pistes Previous to the races was important; Cameleon (the Versa- 
lead of Wahah teat market for the Clearwell and Derby, taking a decided 
gide aieaeal  otn—a large sum was laid out on him for each event. The 
sc at one o’clock as follows :— 
CLEARWELL STAKES. 


6 to 5 on Cameleon 
8tol t Marchesa (tak 
7 to 4 agst Wahab (taken) | ,Stotass Marchesa (taken) 


to 30 agaiast Ca ne'eon winning this and the Derby (taken) 


n out of the market, and Janus introduced at 14 to 1, ta- 
his race ; these were not the only changes, as the Con- 
Ot-aware were forced back to 20 to 1, and Calypso to 33 
ely at 3to1, and the Corsiar and Sepoy first at 
ach; speculation against Fitzroy, Bloomsbury, 


2) to 1 agst Mungo Parke and Colchi- 


oe 
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CESAREWITCH STAKES. 


The only bets we heard were 100 to 40 t Mae 
bury ; 8to1 was afterwards offered againsithe latter ts te 1 SO asainst Blooms. 


DERBY. 

20 to 1 agst Cameleon (taken freely) 30 to 1 agst Arcot Lass co!t (taken) 

23 to 1 —— Th i i ak 

25 to 1 —— Sir Hans (taken) ———— 
27 to 1 —— Wahab (taken) 50 to 1 agst Mongolian 

33 to 1 —— Bre. to Tom (taken) 50 to —— Tonquin. 


4 to 1 against Scott’s lot (taken to £100) 
16 to 1 against Lord Exeter’s lot (taken to £100) 
: 18to 8 against Mr Mostyn’s lot (taken to £50) 
_ The racing was commenced at half-past one o’clock, and besides being intrin- 
sically excellent, had the effect of making a very prominent favorite for the 
Derby in Cameleon. The first event decided was a 
Matcu, 100, h. ft.; 8st. 7lb. each; T. ¥.C. 
Col. Anson’s La Gitana, by Ishmael... ..... benteaihdtbe bedawedbbdndslcesac Nat..... 1 
Bir. Ptoree SeBONOS, BE Lameal. 6... oo cn cnccencouaacledacneccecececvece Robinson 2 
Betting—6 to 40n Langolec. The non-favorite took the lead, kept it, and 
won easy by a length. | 
Firry Pounps, for two year old colts 8st. 7lb., and fillies Sst. 5lb.; T. Y. C. 


Mr. Greville’s gr. f. Myrtle, sister to Merle, by Clearwell._.........-...- Nat acé-cs 1 
Lord Lynedoch’s b. f. Syntaxina, by Dr. Syntax, out of Mandane .......- Stephenson 2 
Lord Exeter’s br. c. by Ibrahim, out of Anne of Geierstein ........ wikeninal Darling.... 0 
Lord Stradbroke’s b. c. Safeguard, by Sheet Anchor, out of Harriet, sister 

I bide ckOdS chika caCdcdin dese ccigh dec buses kn cecvbed Robinson... 0 
Col. Anson’s Traffic, by Hampton,dam by Smolensko ..............-.--- Chifney... 0 
Lord Lichfield’s b. t. by Voltaire, out of Annot Lyle ...................--. Wakefield. 0 
Duke of beaufort’s ch. c. by Percy, out of Miss Craven’s dam.........-.- Cotton.... 0 
Mr. Thornhill’s E. O., by Emilius, out of Ophelia ..............------ ee ret... 0 
Mr. Beresford’s ch. f Audrey, by Peter Lely, out of Young Mignionette . Butler_.._. 0 


Mr. Rogers’ ch. f. Jessica (late Chutty), by St. Nicholas..............-.- Rogers.... 0 


Betting: 7 to 4 against Myrtle, 3 to 1 against Syntaxina, 9 to 2 against Traf- 
fic, and 8 to 1 (at one time 3to 1) against E.O. Two false starts; at the 
third attempt the lot went away nearly in a line, Traffic lying wide and appa- 
rently having the worst of the start. Lord Exeter's colt took the lead followed 
by the Annot Lyle filly, Jessica and E. O., the two favorites, lying in the ruck 
with waiting orders ; Jessica lived till near the cords, and then declined, Audrey 
and ay may having had quantum suff. about the same point. Lord Exe- 
ter’s colt dropt off immediately after, leaving the Annot Lyle and Syntaxina in 
front; Myrtle kept in reserve till the last moment, went to them a few yards 
from the chair, and won with great difficulty by a head ; Annot Lyle was about 
three parts of a length from them, and had a very slight advantage over E. O., 
Lord Exeter's colt and Traffic being also tolerably well up ; the other four were 
beaten. The pace was excellent. 

Matca, 25 sovs.; T. Y. C. 
Hon. G.S. Byng’s Garry Owen, by St. Patrick, 8st. 12lb....................--- FE 
Mr. Ford’s Ten-pound-note, by Augustus or Taurus, 8st. 5)b................- Butler 2 

Betting—5 and 6 to 1 on Garry Owen. ‘The filly made the running at a mi- 
serable pace till near the cords, where the favorite went up, made the speed first 
rate, and won, not without great difficulty, by a head. 


The CLEARWELL STaKEs of 30 sovs. each, 20 ft.; for two year old colts 8st. 7ib., and fil- 
lies 8st. 5ib.; the winner of the July Stakes 7lb. extra; T. Y. C. ; 27 subs. 


Betting : 6 to 5 on Cameleon, 2 to 1 against Wahab, and 8 to 1 against the 
Marchesa filly. After one false start, Wahab, Cameleon, and the Cecilia colt 
went away together, the former leading at a good pace for rather less than 
half the distance, the race afterwards being simply a match between the two 


to his side, headed him in two or three strides, and won very easily by a length; 
the Marchesa filly was beaten off four or five lengths, and the others, we ima- 
gine, were stopped as soon as their jocks found that the favorite had made 
them safe. The w inner is a fine racing-like animal, and likely to be a rattling 
favorite for the Derby ; he was backed for it at Doncaster to a large amount, 


1 were laid against Wahab. Immediately aft@ the race 12 to 1 was taken 
about the former to four or five hundred pounds. (Nat, it will be seen, “ skm- 
ned the lamb,” by winning all four races.) 

Matcn, 100, h. ft.; A.F. 


Bee CSTE Oe Ry O CRP RB IPOs ONE Finck occcdiccnc déccccudbccbcccdcccccccccecs pd. ft. 
Tue Octoper Meetincs.—A meeting of the Jocky Club was held imme- 
diately after the races, to take into consideration a proposition to discontinue 


nefit the town and promote sport. 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 14. 

This was decidedly the most splendid day of the week, and more than realized, 
we should say far exceeded, the expectations of the most sanguine. To this 
the great importance of the Cesarewitch Stakes must have contributed, for cer- 
tainly a more magnificent sight than that which was presented during the race 
has never been witnessed. The arrivals during last night and this morning 
were exceedingly numerous, and included not only the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding country for miles, but embraced heavy “drafts” from Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Sheffield, London, and other distant localities. The town during the 
morning was all bustle and animation, to which tke delightful character of the 
weather, the sun shining in all its brilliancy, and the atmosphere as warm as 
June, offered additional inducement. The suspense previous to the commence- 
ment of the day's sport was relieved by the sale of the Duke of Grafton’s year- 
lings, and to this was added the wordy speculations on the coming event. We 
say ‘‘ wordy,” for although there was ** much said,” there was “ not much done,” 
Scott, “the great wizard of the north,” having frightened the backers of his 
opponents, if not out of “their propriety” at least out of conceit in their own 
judgment, and consequently no great deal was done, except by those who were 
disposed to think that ‘ rulers” are not less fallible than their neighbors, and who, 
therefore, quietly laid the odds against the * great ruler’ of the day to a pretty 
good tune. We have elsewhere noticed the fluctuations in the betting, as well 
as described the race and its issue, but we must leave our readers to imagine 
the surprise with which the defeat of the “crack” was regarded. ‘‘ Who'da 
thought it ,”’ cried the wondering gapesters—but ‘‘ wonders will never cease’ — 
and so leaving our account to speak for itself, we shall only here say that the 
scene un the heath was most inspiring, and the race itself, for the said Cesare- 
witch Stakes, one of the most exciting spectacles we ever witnessed—a feeling 
in which high and low, old and young, participated and procleimed with general 
acclamation. The view of the contest was commanded throughout by those 
who placed themselves on “the ditch” embankment. Every horse was seen, 
and the exertions of every jocky duly scanned. The whole nineteen competi- 
tors stood out in full relief, and as a spectacle, the display was infinitely supe- 
rior to either the Derby or Leger race, in which a partial view of the nags, at 
times, can only be commanded, aud those beaten off are often altogether out of 
sight. In this case, as we have said, every horse was in view from first to last ; 
and to the mere lovers of sport, for the sake of sport alone, independent of spe- 
culation, we cannot imagine a more finished specimen of racing excellence. But 
we must proceed to our task of describing the sports of the day, which, with the 
exception of the all-absorbing stakes in question, were of but little importance— 
that alone, however, was sufficient to reward the patience an: travelling vicissi- 
tudes of the visitors, among whom were all those fashionables heretofore men- 
tioned. The Duke and Duchess of Bedfurd and Sir Henry Mildmay arrived in 
time for the races ; the Earl and Countess of Litchfield, left for town imme- 
diately on their conclusion. The Duke of Beaufort, we were sorry to learn, 
was confined to his apartments by an attack of gout. 

The following is a list of the bets made in the morning, previvus to the 
races :-— 
CESAREWITCH STAKES. 


9 to 4agst The Ruler 16 to 1 agst Joannina 

9 to 1 —— Bloomsbury 16 to i —— Mervan 
10 to 1 —— Bellona 16to 1 —— Bosphorus 
10 to 1 —— Fitzroy (taken) 20 to 1 —— Isaac (taken) 
13 to 1 —— Janus (taken) | 25 to 1 —— Calypso (taken) 
15 to | —— I-am-not-aware 


DERBY. 
9to 1 agst Col. Peel’s lot (taken) 
12to 1 —— Cameleon (tk freely) 


2000 to 90 agst Sir Hans (taken) 
25to 1—— Eringo (taken) 





1000 to 60 —— Coronation (tk freely) 40to 1—— Morning Star (taken) 
20to 1— Lord Exeter’s lot (taken) 40to 1—— Black Hawk (taken) 
20 to 1—— Mobarek & St. Cross (tk) 50 to 1—— Tonquin (taken) 
25to 1—— Sir G. Heathcote’s lot 50 to 1—— Mongolian (taken) 

(taken) 


550 to 400 on Cameleon against Coronation. 
1000 to 500 on Cameleon against Sir Hans. 
The racing came off as under :— 


SWEEPsTAKESs of 10 sovs. each ; fortwo year olds 7st. 3lb., and three, 9st. ; filliesallowed 
3lb. ; the winner to be sold for 80 sovs.if demanded, &c.; T. Y. C.; four subs, 





the Percy colt made the running to the cords, where wilderness went wp, and 
after ashort struggle won cleverly by a length. 


Col. Peel’s Cameleon, by Camel, out of Versatility.......................... Nat.... 1 
Mr Wreford’s b. c. Wahab, by Sultan, out of Margellina ................... W. Day 2 
L« 1d Exeter's f. by Sultan, out of Marchesa ........................-..---- Darling 3 
Mr. Watts’ b. c. by Plenipotentiary, out of Myrrha ....-........ 22 eee eee ee Marson 4 
Duke of Grafton’s b. f. Limerick, by Mulatto, out of Dublin...............-. J.Day. 5 
Capt. Gardnor’s b.c by Camel, out of Cecilia... 22.2.2. ee eee eee es Chapple 6 


favorites. Wahab continued in front to the ropes, where Cameleon crept up 


and again just before starting, at 17 and 18 to 1; at the same time 25 and 30 to 


Mr. Greville’s Perseus, by Emilius, Sst. 71b ... 2.0 ccccccccaccccccccccccccccccces rec. ft. 


one of the three October meetings, which, afier a short discussion, was nega- 
tived by a very large majority. It was then moved and carried, that in future 
the Cambridgeshire Stakes shall be run on Wednesday, in the first October 
Meeting, the T. Y. C. plate on the Monday in the Second October Meeting, 
and the Ceasarewitch on the following day ; these alterations cannot fail to be- 























—_——_ ——— 


The CesaREWITCH Staxks, a free handicap sweepstakes of 25 sovs. vie B 
300 added, the gift of his Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Cesarewhten” the: ~ n® 
to receive 50 sovs. out of the stakes ; the winner of any handicap race between th 


day of publishing the weights andthe day of running, both days inclusive, to carry the 
- extra; C j > . : try 5ib., 
4 — Sib. extra; Cesarewitch Stakes Course, about two miles and a quarter ; 
Mr. S. Herbert's Clarion, by Sultan, 4 yrs. Sst. (carried Sst. 4Jb) ...__. : 
Mr. W. Ridsdale’s Bloomsbury, by Mulatio. 4 yrs. _. Suncendmegeom comet. l 
Lord Lichfield’s The Corsair, by Sir Hercules, 4 yrs. 8st. 5lb............. Wakefeia’ 2 
Mr. Collins’ Isaac, by Figaro, aged, 8st. 5ib ............................. ae ° 
Lord Eglinton’s Bellona, by Beagle, 5 yrs. 7st. 101b ...........--........ Lye '8---- 0 
Mr. Copeland’s King Cole, ty Memnon, aged, 7st. 10Ib.................. doa 0 
Lord Jersey’s Joannina, by Priam, 5 yrs. 7st. 5lb............-..-..----.. E Edwari; ° 
Mr. Goodman’s Colchicum, by Physician, 4 yrs. 7st. 5tb. (carried 7st.8lb). Butler ) 
Capt. Williamson’s Mervan, by Shakspeare, 6 yrs. 7st. 4lb............._. es 0 
Mr. St. Paul’s Calypso, by Liverpool, 3 yrs. 7st. 4lb..............--...... —""* 0 
Mr. Treen’s Fitzroy, by Belshazzar, 3 yrs. 7st ................-......... ™~ 0 
Lord Exeter’s Bosphorus, by Reveller, 4 yrs. 7st.................--.-... acl 0 
Mr. Booth’s Isabella, by Medoro, 5 yrs. 7st... .......--.e.---------.-... i" 0 
Col. Peel’s I-am-not-aware, by Tranby, 5 yrs. 6st. 7b ................... Syemehbates 0 
Mr. Goodman’s Mungo Parke, by Belzoni, 3 yrs. 6st. 4lb................. Bee 0 
Lord Albemarie’s Janus, by Jer:y,3 yrs. 6st.4lb.....................-.. oe 9 
Duke of Bedford's Perdita, by Augustus, 3 yrs. 5st. 10lb................. Pau & 
Mr. Eddison’s The Ruler, by Belshazzar, 3 yrs. 5st. 7lb. (carried 5st. 12¢1b) Francie” . 
Lord Exeter’s Silistria, by Reveller, 3 yrs. 5st. 7Ib. (carried 5st. 12lb).... H. Davins” 


° 


Bellona, 10 10 1 against Fitzroy, 13 to 1 against I-am-not-aware, 13 to | against 
Janus, 16 to 1 against Mervan, 17 to 1 against The Corsair, 20 to | Hn 
Isaac, 20 to 1 against Joafinina, 20 to 1 against Calypso, and 100 to 3 against 
Clarion (50 to 1 laid once.) It will be perceived that Clarion, The Rule; and 
Colchicum, carried weight above what they were handicapped at, the usuo! de- 
claration having been made at the rooms in the morning and posted up, han 
cording to the act in that case made and provided.” The Drover (a cognomen 
given to Francis) had been wasting severely up to the last moment to get as 
near the right weight as possible, but, after all, (and it may be questioned 
whether he had not gone a shade too far for so long and trying a race,) 
found necesary to declare five pounds and three quarters over weight; it was 
even then doubted whether he could go to scale under 6st., and the question 
was mooted whether he would be entitled to the 2lb provided by the J.C. rules 
On reference to one of the stewards it was ascertained that the declared weight 
would be received as the specified weight, and that he would be allowed the Ib 
above that. We have mentioned this circumstance because it is a new point 

and, in order that no difficulty may arise hereafter at meetings where the nice- 

ties of racing law are not understood. The start was appointed for half-past 
two o'clock, and, so strictly is time kept here, that the race had nearly been 
made without The Ruler, whose jockey had been directed to the wrong stable 

and only reached the post as the horses were turning round to start. Perdita 
took the lead, followed by The Ruler and I-am-not-aware, with The Corsair 

Janus, King Cole, Bosphorus, and two or three others behind; next to them 
a ruck of three or four, and, lastly, Bloomsbury, Clarion, Isaac, Mervan, and 
Fitzroy—the first two and Fitzroy having waiting orders, and the other two 
waiting against their will: the pace was much too good for them. Perdita 
lived in front to the ditch, where her clever little jock, finding i: impossible to 
keep up a decent appearance, cut it altogether, and henceforth was seen at the 
fag-end of the race, in company with Mervan, Nat having reversed the position 
he so triumphantly maintained on Tuesday. On Perdita’s retreat, I-am-not- 
aware took up the running, followed closely by The Ruler, Bosphorus, Janus, 
and The Corsair, and behind them Fitzroy, lee, King Cole, Joannina, &c., 
the two crack jockies still lying in the rear; near the new ground The Corsair 
succumbed, Fitzroy about the same time improving his position. The Ruler 
kept with his horses to the bushes, and then declined, leaving I-am-not.aware 
and Bosphorus in front, with Janus, Fitzroy, ond Calypso behind. In descend- 
ing the hill Bloomsbury drew upon them, and, on reaching the cords, was run- 
ning next the inner ropes at the side of Bosphorus, I-am-not-aware still holding 
the lead; Junus, Fitzroy, Calypso—in fact everything else in the race was 
beaten in the dip, except Clarion, who was behind ]-am-not-aware, on the upper 
side ; isaac, it is true, was fifth, but laid very wide, and had no earthly chance 
of getting up. About fifty yards from the post Chifney made his rush, and 
those who know how terrific that rush is will not be surprised that Bloomsbury, 
with nine stone, at the end of a long and severe race, should flinch under it ; he 
hung upon Bosphorus, then a beaten horse, and drove him against I-am-not- 
aware, Chifney having great difficulty to keep him off; at this critical moment 
Robinson made a desperate rush, and in spite of Chifney’s splendid jockyship, 


Betting : 9 to 4 against The Ruler, 10 to 1 against Bloomsbury, 10 to 1 against 


lt was 


out, but kept struggling on, but as the others stopped to him, improved his posi- 
tion by degrees, and by downright pluck was fifth at the close, being within 
two or three lengths of the first four, and clear of his successors—had the finish 
been half a mile further, or the ground soft, he would have tired them all out. 
Behind him were Calypso, Fitzroy and Janus, each claiming to be sixth—a po- 
sition not much to be envied, unless for horses ‘‘ on sale,” but, to the best of our 
belief, assignable to Calypso; to this lot succeeded King Cole, Joannina, and 
Bellona; to them Isabella, Silistria, The Corsair, Mungo Parke, and Colchi- 
cum ; and finally, The Ruler, Perdita, and Mervan—the last horse in the race 
being Mervan. No one was more astonished at the result than Clarion’s trainer, 
(Percy,) who, although he brought his horse to the post in perfect condition for 
running, had not the slightest expectation of winning; The Warwick running 
kad shaken his confidence, and he had not backed him for a shilling; two or 
three others, however, risked a few pounds at 33 to 1, at which price a great 
speculator laid £1,200 against him. The pace was good throughout, and very 
fast for the first mile. Value of the stakes £910. 
BETTING AFTER THE RACES—CAMBRIDGESHIRE STAKES. 

4 to 1 agst The Dey of Algiers (taken) 8 to 1 agst Janus (taken) 

5 to 1 —— Clarion (taken) 10 to 1 —— the Busk filly (taken) 

6 to 1 —— The Ruler 5 to 4 laid between Ist and 2d choice 

DERBY. 
475 to 100 (twice), 450 to 100, and 4 to 1 (two or three times). against Scott’s lot, 12to! 


against Cameleon (taken to £100), 25to 1 against Sir Hans, 25 to 1 against Eringo, and 
50 tol against Wahab. 


Previous to the races the following lots were sold by Messrs. Tattersall — 





DUKE OF GRAFTON’S YEARLINGS, &c. GS 
Ch. ¢. by Divan, out of Hatfield's dam (inthe Derby, 1842) ......-..---.---- 168 
Ch.c. by Doctor Syntax or St. Patrick, out of Nameless 28 
Be. c. by TASEtTO, GUE OE PHO RIUD odin cn ncctcndettqccccoccceceen-scoccccce-e 50 
Br. f. by Doctor Syntax, out of Zinc (no engagement)..........-..--------- 50 
B. f. by Bentley, out OF PR FORO ocicedeng i csdvcscicccccccc ce eec-- eee 23 
Ottoman, 3 yrs. old, by Plenipotentiary, out of Whizgig...........---------- 165 
THE PROPERTY OF THE LATE MR. BRISKHAM. 
St. Cloud, 2 yrs. old, by St. Nicholas, out of Miss Alice’s dam.........------ 260 
Ilenri Quatre, 2 yrs. old, by Voltaire, out of Miss Alice..........------------ 300 
Yearling filly by Rockingham, out of Mopsy..................--.----++++--- 89 
Brown year old mare by Buzzard, dam by Saracen................-.-------- 22 





THURSDAY, Oct. 15. 
So much time was necessarily occupied in settling the Cesarewitch accounts, 
that little opportunity was afforded for speculating on future events. The few 
engagements entered into prior to the races were as follows :— 


Matcn—Amurath and Perseus. ken 
Several bets were made at 5 to 4and6to 5 on Perseus, and at evens ; 20 was take 
two or three times that it would be a dead heat. 
PRENDERGAST. 
5 to 2 laid on Cameleon, net P. P. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
3 to 1 laid and afterwards offered against Dey of Algiers 


DERBY. 
1100 to 100 agst Cameleon (taken) 
1000 to 25 —— Wahab 
1000 to 25 —— Mobarek (taken) em , 
500 even on Sir G. Heathcote’s lot against Capt. Williamson's lot. 
500 to 400 on Palzmon against Monimia. 
OAKS. 
10to 1 against Kedge (taken) 1 the 
The assemblage on the heath was quite as numerous as on Tuesday, i,” 7 | 
sport of first rate excellence, the three races having produced two heads 
adead heat. The weather was fine but cold. 
HanpicaP PiaTE of 100 sovs., for 3 yr. olds and upwards ; A. F. 


1000 to 20 agst St. Cross (taken) 
70to 1 —— Satirist (taken) 


, 1 
Major St. Paul’s Calypso, by Liverpool, 3 yrs. 8st. 7lb..... Ri ahs peceibe T. Lye ------ : 
Mr. Shelley’s Hellespont, by Reveller, 3 A ag  ceccun Pettit -.---- ° 
Lord Lynedoch's Jeffy, -? erry, 3 yrs. Sst. 4Ib..........--.-.-------- Robinson ---- ) 
Mr. Booth’s Isabella, by Medoro, 5 yrs. 7st. 10Ib....-.. its en Sly ---------" 9 
Lord Chesterfield’s brother to Prizeflower, by Priam, 4 yrs. 7st 10lb .. Nat-.-- ae 
Mr. Turner’s Fitzambo, by The Saddler or Tramp, 4 yrs. 7st. 4lb-...-- oes. = @ 
Mr. Rogers’ Maid of Ipswich, by Agreeable, 3 yrs. 6st. 8lb ---.------- Bart - . 
Mr. F. Herbert's c. by Longwaist, out of Heron’s dam, 4 yrs. 7st. 7b. Chappie----*° r 
Mr. Goodman's Celchicum, by Physician, 4 yrs. 7st. 7ib....---------- Mann -.------ 4 
Mr. Dixon’s Camelino, 4 yrs 8st. 7lb.....---------- seiibdbsies pgemmneaampnencnneee" ar 
Mr. Treen’s Fitzroy, 3 yrs. 8st. Tib.....-..-..--.ceeeeeee-nenenene ener ett ir 
Capt. Gardnor’s Bandboy, 5 yrs. 7st. 10lb.....-... ieebsseacctbnecescosco=ee"*""°"" dr 
Mr. Batson’s Barbakin, 3 yrs. 7st...........-...-------2-0e--0---- 202000 


er to Prize- 


Betting : 3 to 1 agst Jeffy, 4 to 1 agst Calypso, 4 to 1 agst broth Ta kone 


rate Robi flower, 6 to 1 agst Colchicum, and 8 to | agst Heron’s dam colt. io at at 
Duke of Bealord'e Lacy by Glencoe B98 ceoicccccccisswseeusue. B, Bdwards 2 went away nearly in a line, Isabella having a slight lead, with Pitsaiir |g 
Mr. Faulconer’s f. by The Tulip, out of Georgiana, 2 yrs_.....-.. --+.--+ Chapple... 3 )side; they kept in this order for three parts of the distance, wil, ©, 
Dake of Beaufort’s c. by Percy, out of Miss Craven's dam, 2 yrs...-.... Cotton..... 4] went to the front, and, attended by Hellespont, took the running von two was 
Betting—6 to 4 against Wilderness, and 5 to 2 against Lucy. Luey and | all but Fitzambo remaining in good places. The race between bee ss a> 


continued to the end, the mare winning by a head only ; Jeffy was 


. 
serve till the last moment, answered gallantly to the call, and was not beated 





snatched the prize out of his grasp by a neck. The race was equal to a victory 
to both jockies, and it is not too much to say that Bloomsbury proved himself 
a horse of first-rate powers.—No third was placed, but I-am-not-aware’s head 
was at Clarion’s girths, and Bosphorus at Bloomsbery’s haunches, next to the 
ropes—a pretty strong proof that he had been driven out of his track. Isaac 
was completely overpaced in the fore part of the race, ran in difficulty through- 
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~ ne second ; the others were so well up at the end that we cannot 
stake to assign positions. [The above running of Calypso’s, coupled with 
vp Park-bill Stakes at Doncaster, proves the St. Leger to have been a very 
. xtraordinary” race; our opinion expressed at the time, that she ought to 
“ been second, is fully borne out, and it may even be questioned whether 
“ would not have broken the favorite down and won had proper use been made 
, yer. In these matters, which are difficult to deal with, there is much to ex- 
i jstonishment, and much to be regretted, nor can we wonder that gentlemen 
“a ost their money under such suspicious circumstances should determine to 
hold hard” in future. J 
yaTcH, 100 sovs., h. ft.; D. M. 
vod Exeter's Amurath, by Sultan, Out. Tih Gildas cSatieT o cclideedi abd ea os Darling 0 
Lor reville’s Perseus, by Emilius, 8st. 2lb.................2..... Nera ete Nat... 0 
The bett ng was very brisk, and varied repeatedly, each having the call in 
tom—it finished at evens. Perseus made the running all the way, and had so 
je the best of the race about 200 yards from home that 4 and 5 to 1 was 
yjered on him; Amourath was clearly in difficulties, but struggled on with un- 
gnching courage, gaining inch by inch, and ultimately catching his o ponent on 
soe post and making it a dead heat, to the delight of those ae had taken the 
twenties to one in the town. 
ywn PLats of 50 sovs.; forthree year ol . 4Ib. . 4b. . . 
Ante ‘zed, 9st. 1b.; 'T. M. M.: the winner +9 Apes lly veal eel ae 


pnd 


yr. Key's Marialva, by Gambol, 3 yrs ...........-.. a ecianat niles sinobac, STORED cose o:8 
;, Rush’s sister to Pickwick, by Camel, 4 yrs................. wacee.. Robinson:... 2 
fst. Gardnor’s Bandboy, by Trumpeter, 5 yrs.......... co tiaiee Tans on sie 
yr, Kingston's Appleton Lass, by St. Nichoias, 4 yrs............-...-- Ns APS 0 
yr, Rogers’ Mistake, by Little Red Rover, 3 yrs ....................-- Bartholomew 0 
puke of Bedford’s Billow, by Taurns, 8 yrs...................-- eee ee Cotton ...... 0 


yy. Shackel’s ch. ¢. Cantle, by The Saddler, dam (foaled in 1832) by 


vanby. 3 Y1B.--cccunebinnanacanen ee 
hy ¢ aha Mungo Parke, by Belzoni, 3 yrs 

Betting: 5 to 2 agst Cantle, 7 to 2 egst Mungo Parke, 7 to 2 agst Marialva, 
i4tolagst Bandboy. Billow made play at a good steady pace, waited on 
»y Marialva; they kept so till half way down the Bushes-hill, where Marialva 
yok the lead from Billow, and carried the running into the cords ; half way up 
hem Robinson “ Rush’d” it with sister to Pickwick, passed the ruck, and very 
yearly floored Marialva—so near, indeed, that the victory was awarded to her 
py ahead only. Billow and Cantle were up at the finish, and had an advan- 
ug: cf two or three lengths over the other thivte,; who dropt off on entering the 


anris 


ee ee ee 


. BETTING IN THE EVENING. 

The betting was kept up with great animation till half-past five o’clock. For 
ye Cambridgeshire Stakes, The Ruler, Clarion, and The Dey of Algiers opened 
5 to | each (taken), and Janus and Bob Peel at 12 to 1 (also taken). The 
Ruler then declined to 7 to 1, leaving Clarion and The Dey at 5 to 1 each, 
Hesione making her appearance at 100 to 8. After this The Ruler was backed 

t 6 to 1, and improved a point before the ring dispersed. The Dey 
io 7 to 1, and Clarion to 8 to 1, witha few friends; Janus reached 8 to 1, 
yt a strong party. The closing prices on this and the other events were as 


{er 


PRENDERGAST STAKES. 
5 to 2 on Cameleon [taken] 
3 to 1 agst Mobarek and Decision [taken] 
4 to 1 —— Mobarek [taken] 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE STAKES. 
5to lagst The Ruler (taken J1 to 2) | 100 to 9 agst Hesione [taken] 





7 tol The Dey ef Algiers 100 to 9 —— Bob Peel [taken] 
8 to 1 —— Clarion 12 to 1 —— Nubian 
8 # 1 —— Janus | 








DERBY. 
\1 to | agst Cameleon [taken] 33 to 1 agst Marshal Soult [taken] 
l7 tol Coronation [taken] ~ 33 to 1 —-— Rattle’s Dam (taken] 
2) to | —— Mr. Mostyn’s lot [taken] 50 to 1 —— Mobarek [taken] 
22 to ; a Hans 50 to 1 —— St. Cross [(taken] 
29 to l—— Eringo 


s of racing stock from Lord Orford’s and Mr. Thornhill’s were put up, bu 
t 


hem sold. _ 
FRIDAY, OCT. 16. 

lhe races terminated this afternoon with three finely-contested matches and 
Prendergast Stakes. If time and space permitted we might elaborate on 
ne extraordinary nicety displayed not only in those described below, but in the 
matches on the previous days, and on the closeness of the racing generally. 
Our limit, however, will only allow us to state briefly that the sport very far 
exceeced expectation, and afforded the highest gratification to the visitors. The 
fc s a return of this day’s events :— 

Mat \00sovs., h. ft., 8st. 7lb. each; first half of Ab. M. 

fr. Wright’s Folly: SemRmmmn TI oe os l 
Lord L loch’s Syntaxina, by Dr. Syntax, 2 yrs ........-- FAY RAD AS Stephenson 2 

Betting—6 to 4 on Syntaxina. Folly made the running to the distance, where 
vent up, and for a few strides had the best of it. Folly, however, 


strugg 1, caught her in the cords, and won by a head. 

Ma f 100 sovs., h. ft.; T. ¥.C. 
Mr. Pettit’s Nicholas, Gy DOpRe eee Mtn cbtiedlinddnbsawbececcdcecaccouat Chapple 1 
Mr. B s Garry Owen, DF DE eiineisy ONS. BOW aoc e oon Se cn ccdccectceccecss 


tng—5to 4 on Garry Owen. Nicholas made running at a splitting pace 
e distance, and was then passed by Garry Owen, who carried it to the 
e they joined issue, and made a beautiful finish, Nicholas winning by 


‘AST STAKES Of 50 sovs. each, h. ft.; for two year old colts 8st. 7Ib., and fil- 
-T. ¥.C.; eee 


’. Cameleon, brother to Whim, by Came] _................--- _ Sar 1 

c. Wahab, by Sultan, out of Margellina.................... nme... 9 
a's Mebarek, by Muley Moloch, out of Jenny Mills -.....--- Robinson 3 
c. Lampos, by Giaucus, out of Bradil ..... 0... ccccccccccece Rogers... 4 


~ 


s: 3to 1 on Cameleon, 5 to 1 agst Mobarek, and 7 to 1 agst Wa- 

v.—Wahab made the ronning at a capital pace, followed closely by Came- 

\ ‘up at the cords and won very easy by a length. Mobarek and 

a ‘cr could live the pace, the former being two or three lengths from 

aia) at the finish, and Lamposas many from him. After this race it will be 
‘to make a book for the Derby. 


100 sovs., h. ft., T. ¥.C. 
solas, hy Sever oS Get. Bibs Gssk Seeccid cencccnwessecscicies Robinson 0 
's Myrtle, sister to Merle, 2 yrs. 7st. 3lb.........-22----- dinates Wktsc..: 0 


t—7 to 4 and 2 tol on Myrtle. Nicholas made play to the cords, where 
ied him, and a tremendous race commenced; it lasted the whole 
' the cords, the finish being so close that the judge pronounced it a dead 


‘he following statement of the odds in the Cambridgeshire Stakes and Derby 
ip to Le close of the racing :— 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE STAKES, 








lagst The Ruler [taken] 12 to 1 agst Hesione [taken] 

| ~ The Dey of Algiers [taken] 20 to 1 —— Nubian 

1 — Clarion 20 to 1 —— Monops [taken] 

t 7 to 2—— Janus and Clarion 


19 — Janus | 


— Bob Peel [taken] 
DERBY. 
‘to | agst Camelion (taken) | 


ex 33 to -1 agst Cesarewitch [taken] 
*Vto | —— Wahab 


1000 to 10 —— Mobarek 
OAKS. 
, -* asst Kedge (taken) | 25 to lagst Decision [taken] 
‘ie bezaar in aid of the funds of the Provident and Medical Society for la- 
“ts and their families, which is to take place at Newmarket on Wednesday 
“tsday in the Houghton Meeting, promises the success it deserves, not 
ccount of the excellence of the institutions for which the bazaar is held, 
‘rom the high patronage given by her Most Gracious Majesty the 
“i and Prince Albert, as well as a long list of nobility. We hear too that 
“| tue lady patronesses have signified their intention to preside at the 
‘Ve can but wish for a continuation of the fine weather to ensure to 
calers a quick sale and large profits for their elegant though fancy 


i am pore that Bloomsbury would be sent to Holyweil for the Mostyn 
““€s, on Tuesday. 
ear that the Spring Oatlands Stakes is to be established under revised 
is, and theta very liberal addition will be made to it by the club. 





A ee A Sagacious Horse. 
_- ‘son, named King has been exhibiting a horse at Windsor, which evinces 
nono  S2gacity. He is a fine looking black animal, about 15 hands high, and 
hrs.) 2 catsold. A half-crown, a shilling, a sixpence anda sovereign, were 
ten, 2¥2 Upon a table and ranged in any order the spectator liked. The 
~~,‘ Was requested to direct the horse to take up in his mouth any one of 
_,, “ls In any order that he pleased to name. 
. ,,. fection, and brought to the spectator the half-sovereign, the six- 
a pe shilling, and the half-crown, as those coius were severally named. 
my. cards was produced, and passed from hand to hand among the com- 
|.) \4€n carried it to his master, who placed it for about half a minute 
‘A left eye, and this operation was repeated every time the horse drew a 
ena tttet he had drawn as many cards as there were spectators in the room, 
Pts were all placed at some distance from each other on the table, and 
© on being directed by the spectator to restore to each individual the 


card Which 5 : 
tny senna! he had drawn out of his hand, restored them correctly to all, without 
rte the order in whish he had drawn them. The court-cards were 


them eee Out indifferently on the table. The spectators named any one of 


brought 42 mes and the card was immediately selected by the horse and 
fom lta « : 
‘© 20 printed upon them in large characters, were then thrown on the ta- 





The horse instantly | 
| sive possession of the ground ! 


| 





em by the horse in his mouth. A number of cards, with figures | and expensive use of animal food ! 








eR oer ea a 








ble. The horse being asked in any ovicr you pleased bow many days there 
were in a week, how many weeks in a month, and how many months in a year, 
took up the figures 7, 4 and 12 respectively. Being asked how many days there 
were in a year, he first picked out the number 3, then a 6, and then a 5, and 
placed the three numbers together, making 365. The owner of the horse, who 
for his station is a very intelligent man, requested a gentleman to lend him his 
watch. He placed it under the horse's eye for about a minute, and then the foi- 
lowing scene took place between the horse and the master :—“ Tell me what 

o’clock struck last?” The horse fetched him a card vith the number 3 on it 

“Tell me what hoor will strike next?” The sagacious animal brought a card 
with the number 4. ‘“ Tell me how many minutes it wantsto 4?” The horse 
brought a card marked 17, the exact time at which the watch stood when it was 
placed under the steed’s eye. A gentleman was requested to drive a cork into 
a bottle as fast asever he could. The horse immediately drew it out with his 
teeth. An egg was then put on the ground, and afterwards an egg from which 
the inside had been extracted. It was curious to observe the care with which 
the animal took up each with his mouth in order that he might avoid breaking 
them. It seemed as if he was balancing in his mind the degree of force which 

it was necessary for him to use to accomplish each of the three last tricks with 
safety. A succession of tricks was then performed to show that the anima! was 
equally remarkable for its flexibility of limb as for its apparent powers of me- 
mory and ratiocination (if we mav be permitted to apply such terms to a brute 
animal). It twisted its front leg round its own neck, and subsequently inter- 
laced its two hind legs together in the most surprising complexity. It then dis- 
entangled its twisted limbs, but not without some pain and difficulty. We 
closely watched the master of the horse and the horse itself during the perfor- 
mances which we have described, but we could not detect any signal, either of 
eye or whip, that passed between them. That some signals must be used is 
quite evident. The cleverness of the trick is that the signals escape detection. 
Mr. King (for such is the cognomen of the owner of this extraordinary animal) 
professes that he can tame any wild animal at first sight, but has hitherto tried 
his art on no other animals than those of English growth. There is a horse in 
the Queen’s stables which will only allow one blacksmith in Windsor to tcuch 
his feet, and kicks and plunges in the most desperate manner when aty other 
person approaches for that purpose. King went to his head, opened the beast’s 
mouth, inserted his hand for a short tim: into it, and then went and put one of 
its feet into his pocket. From a Correspondent of the Times. 


Farmers’ and Breeders’ Department. 


Address of Nicholas Biddle, Esq. 
Beforethe Agricultural Society of Philadelphia County, on the 8th Oct. 1840. [(Concluded.} 














Let us nuw see what are the prices obtained for what is raised. Wheat is 
higher in England—flesh markets are higher. But wheat forms only one-fourth 
of the crop—and, on the other hand, the great staple, wool, is dearer here—pota- 
toes are twice or thrice as high here—and, therefore, the English compete with 
us in our own market—turnips, cabbages, all vegetables generally dearer ; so 
that, after all, taking the average, farm produce it not higher, or very little 
higher, in England, while all the materials of raising it are much higher there— 
so that, on the whole, farming ought to be as lucrative in Pennsylvania as in 
England. 

With rezard to wages, it may sound strangely, yet I believe it to be true, that 
the real interest of all farmers is that wages should be high, and for this reason. 
A laboring man is not a mere machine—a human poor-box into whose mouth is 
put a daily number of cents never to reappear, but a living being with wants 





and desires, which he will not fail to gratify the moment he possesses the means. 
If he can earn only a scanty pittance, just enough to keep him alive, he starves 
on accordingly—his food bread and water, a half-fed, half-clad, wholly untaught | 
animal, with a useless mouthful of carnivorous teeth. But if his wages increase, 
he instantly employs them in comforts: in clothes for himself and family ; and, 
as he rises in the scale, ventures on the taste of meat. He employs a tailor—a 
shoemaker—a hatter—a butcher—and these, in turn, purchase the materials of 
their trade from the farmer himself. ‘The laborer becomes thus a customer of | 


himself, and the payer of the other customers—and the the farmer receives | 


back, with abundant interest, the difference which he advances in the first in- 
stance between high wages and low wages. It is for this reason that one of 
our shrewdest farmers used to say, give our laborers good wages and they will 
buy our beef 


short, a better man, the farmer himself is richer for the very benefits he dis- 
penses. Depend upon it, there is no surer sign of national prosperity than high 
wages—and God grant that for many a long year it may be the lot of our coun- 
trymen, who subsist by the labor of their hands, to work well—to be paid well— 
and to live well. 

And now we come to the real reason why our crops do not equal those of 
England. It is, that our farms are all too large—too large for the means we 
employ in farming them. Agriculture is the only pursuit I know, where the | 
owner does not employ his capital in his business. He rents or buys a large | 
farm, and then has nothing left to stock it with. He might as well rent a large | 
store without goods enough to fill a single corner of it. In England, it is sup- 
posed necessary, before renting land, that the tenant should have a working cap- 
ital, of thirty or forty dollars an acre, to employ. It is calculated that beside 
lime and other enriching substance, the cost of the mere animal manures ap- 
plied to the soil of England, amounts to three hundred millions of dollars; being 
more than the value of the whole of its foreign commerce. Yet the grateful 
soil yields back with interest all that is thus lavished upon it. And so it would 
be here, if we would only trust the earth with any portion of our capital. But 
this we rarely do. A farmer who has made any money spends it not in his bu- 
siness, but in some other occupation. He buys more land when he ought to buy 
more manure; or he puts out his money in some joint stock company, to con- | 
vert sunshine into moonshine—or he buys shares in some gold mine or lead mine. 
Rely upon it, our richest mine is the barn-yard, and that whatever temptations | 
stocks or shares may offer, the best investment for the farmer is live stock and | 
plough-shares. 

Another defect of our farming is that we do not raise sheep enough. Some 
years since, we were among the first to import the merinos, and to indulge in 
the wildness of that extravagance, until we had secured vast numbers of these 
high-priced animals, without any previous accumulation of roots to sustain them, 
and then found that we should have to purchase expensive food to sustain them. 
That at once disenchanted us. It was then seen that not only in palaces but 
in sheep-folds ‘a favorite has no friends.”” To enthusiasm succeeded disappoint- | 
ment and disgust, and these unhappy victims were sacrificed to the knife for no 
other crime than their appetite. We have not yet outgrown this horror—but it | 
was entirely our own fault. There are many parts of the State where sheep | 
would take care of themselves, in the woods, during the greater part of the year 
—and the root-crops would furnish a cheap and wholesome support during the | 
remainder. 

And this leads to the great improvement, which, of all others, we most need, | 
which is the multiplication of root-crops. oan 

No soil can withstand a succession of grain crops; and instead of letting it lie | 
fallow in order to recruit from its exhaustion, as was the old plan, the better 
practice now is to plant in the same field a crop of roots. These draw their 
nourishment from a lower region than the grain crops do; they derive a great | 
part of their food from the atinosphere, by their large leaves, which at the same 
time shelter the soil from the extreme heats ; they provide a fresh and juicy food 
for cattle during the winter, thus enabling us too keepa large stuck, which, in 
addition to the profit on them, furnish abundant manure with which to return to 
the grain crops. Now this should be our effort—more roots—more cattle—more 
manure—than more grain. We cannot much err in the choice of these roots. 
Common turnips, Sweedish turnips, mangle wurzle, are all good, though in va- 
rious degrees ; but perhaps the sugar-bect will be found the best of all—not for 
the purpose, at least at present, of making sugar—but as the most nutritious 
fuod for cattle, and the most milk-producing vegetable for cows in winter. These 
root crops will grow abundantly ; and what I should specially desire to see, is 
that we could confide in our long and mild autumng, and see if they would not 
yield us acrop of roots planted immediately as the grain harvest were removed, 
so as to be ready by winter for the cattle. 

Another thing which we should strive to amend is the unfarmerlike and slo- 
venly appearance of our fields. Clean cultivation is like personal neatness to an 
individual, a great attraction to a farm; but who can see without mortification, 
our fields of Indian corn or potatoes, just as they are verging to maturity, out- 
topped and stifled by a rival crop of weeds, which seem waiting with impatience 
for the removal of the real crops, when they and all their seed may take exclu- 
The rule of farming should be, never to let any 
thing grow in our fields which we did not put there, and the value as well as the 
beauty of the crop would more than pay the ex-ense of removing these noxious 
intruders. 

Nor do we pay sufficient attention to our gardens. We are too often content 
with a small enclosure where a few peas and beans and a little salad are left to 
struggle with a gigantic family of weeds, not to speak of the frequent inroads 
from the pigs; and what can be saved comes at last on our tables the scanty 
companions of the masses of animal food which form almost our exclusive sub- 
sistence. For such a wilderness, how easy wonld it be to substitute the cheap 
and wholesome luxury of many vegetables which would grow without the least 
trouble, and, while they give variety to our tables, would diminish our excessive 


Thus, too, the bounties of Providence go round, a beneficent 
circle—and, after making the laborer better fed, better clad, better taught—in | 


| power will be content to remain shut up in factories and ships. 


| in the harvest field. 
| what we have all witnessed already. 


| —I have already attempted, in my own small way. 


| of our duty to the country. 





The same want of neatness prevades the exterior of our dwellings We look } 





n vain for the trim grass-plot, the nice border, the ines. 

all the luxuriance of our native wild flowers. ee a egemey — 
which seem trifles—makes up the great mass of our enjoyments : _ <4 

- ¢ ; they are the 
innocent occupations of the young members of the family—the elegant luxu 
of them all; and they impress even a passing stranger with a sense of the canes 
and ease of the farmer. 

In fruits, too, we are deficient. Our climate invites us to plant ; and there is 
scarcely a single fruit which will not grow in the open air, and all of them 
per witha little shelter. Undoubtedly there are msects which infest them; but 
these, care will exterminate. Undoubtedly some species are short lived ; but 
it is easy to provide a succession—and even many productions which we used te 
think uncongenial to our climate, will succeed if we will only try them. Fog 
instance, I am satisfied, from my own experience, that every farmer may have 
his patch of grapes quite as readily as he can his patch of beans or peas. He has 
only to plant his cuttings, as he would Indian corn, at sufficient distance to work 
them with the hoe-harrow. They will live through the winter without any co- 
vering and with less labor than Indian corn, because the corn requires replant- 
ing every year, while the vines will last fora century. He will thus provide a 
healthful pleasant fruit for his family use, or a profitable article for the market. 

I was about to name one more improvement, but I hesitate about it—I mean 
the substitution of oxen for horses on farms. All the theory is in favor of the 
ox. He costs little, works hard, he eats little, and when we have done with him 
he is worth more than when we began—whereas a horse costs much, eats much, 
and when he dies is worth comparatively nothing. Yet, after all, it will be 
difficult to bring the ox into fashion. He has a failing which, in this country, is 
more fatal than madness to a dog—he cannot “go ahead ”’—and it seems’ se- 
vere trial for our impatient American nature to creep behind an ox-plough, or to 
doze in an ox-cart. And then there is a better reason, in small farms, where 
both oxen and horses cannot be kept for the preference of the horse. “The 
ox can do only farm-work, and is utterly useless forthe road. He is of no bene- 
fit to the farmer's family. We can neither make a visit with him, nor go to 
court with him—and if the present immense political assemblies are to continue 
in fashion, they would be like the buffalo meetings in the prairies, and it would 
be more difficult than it now is in political conventions to find out whose ox gored 
his neighbor's. 

There was one caution which I would have ventured to offer some years ago 
—against the indulgence of expensive habits of living, and an undue prefer- 
ence of things foreign, over the fruits of our own industry—but which, I rejoice 
to think, is no longer necessary. Long may it continue so. Simplicity and 
frugality are the basis of all independence in farmers. If our mode of living be 
plain, it belongs to our condition—if our manners seem cold or even rough, they 
are at least natural—and their simple sineerity will gain nothing by being pel- 
ished into duplicity. ‘Though Italian mantle-pieces and folding doors are indis- 
pensable to happiness in cities, they are not necessary to the welcome of coun- 
try hospitality. If a finer gloss be given to foreign fabrics, let us be content 
with the simple dresses which come from our own soil and rely on it, they be- 
come us far better; and if we must needs drink, let us prefer the unadulterated 
juice of our own orchards to all exotic fermentations —even to that bad trans- 
lation into French of our own cider called champagne. 


I have spoken of farms and of farming, let me add a few words about the far- 
mer. ‘The time was when it was the fashion to speak of the Pennsylvania far- 
mer as a dull, plodding person, whose proper representative was the Conestoga 
horse by his side; indifferent to the education of his children, anxious only 
about his large barn, and when the least cultivated part of his farm was his par- 
lur. These caricatures, always exaggerated, have passed away, and the Penn- 
sylvania farmer takes his rank among the most intelligent of his countrymen, 
with no indisposition for improvements beyond the natural caution with which all 
new things should be considered before they are adopted. But an unwillingness 
to try what is new, forms no part of the American character. How can it be, 
since our whole government is a novelty—our whole system of laws is undergo- 
ing constant changes—and we are daily encountering, in all the walks of life, 
things which startle the most settled habits of the old world. When such nov- 
elties are first presented, the European looks back to know what the past would 
think of it—the American looks forward to find how it will affect the future— 
the European thinks of his grandfathers—the American of his grandchildren. 
There was once a prejudice against all these things—against what was called 
theory and book-farming—-but that absurdity has passed away. In all other oc- 
cupations men desire to know how others are getting on in the same pursuits 
elsewhere ; they inform themselves of what is passing in the world, and are on 
the alert to adopt improvements. The farmers have few of these advantages— 
they do not meet daily at exchanges to concentrate all the news of commerce— 
they have nofseteries, where all that is doing among their competitors abroad is 


discussed—no agents to report the slightest movements which may aflect their 


interests. They live apart—they rarely come together, and have no concert of 
action. Now, this defect can be best supplied by reading works devoted to their 


| interests, because these may fill up the leisure hours which might otherwise be 
wasted in idleness or misemployed in dissipation—and as some sort cf newspa- 
| per is almost anecessary of life, let us select one which, discarding the eternal 


violence of party politics, shall give us all that is new in our profession. This 
society has endeavored to promote such a one in the Farmer's CaBineET, @ 
monthly paper, exclusively occupied with the pursuits of agriculture—where we 
may learn what is doing in our line, over all the world, at so cheap a rate, that 
for a dozen stalks of corn, or a bushel of wheat or potatoes, we may have acon- 
stant source of pleasing and useful information. I think, however, that we must 
prepare ourselves for some startling novelties in farming. We were taught in 
our youth to consider fire aud water as the deadliest foes. They are at last re- 
conciled, and their union has produced the master power of the world. Steam 
has altered the whole routine of human labor—it has given to England alone the 
equivalert in labor of four hundred millions of men. As yet commerce and 
manufactures alone have felt its influence, but it cannot be that this gigantic 
Rely upon it, 
steam will before long run off the track into the fields, for, of all human employ- 


| ments, farm-work is at this moment the most dependent on mere manual labor. 


Be not, therefore, surprised if we yet live to see some steam plough making its 
hundred furrows in our tields, or some huge engine, like the extinct mammoth, 
roving through our western-forests, and mowing down the woods, like a cradler 
Wild as this seems, there is nothing in it stranger than 
When Fulton and Oliver Evans first 
talked to us about the steamboat and rail-road, we thought them insane, and al- 
ready we enjoy more than they ever anticipated in their most sanguine mo- 
ments. One of these applications of steam—the raising of water for agriculture 
You know that the grea- 
test enemy of our farming is the drought of midsummer, when all vegetation 


| withers, and the decaying crops reproach us with suffering the magnificent rivers 


by their side to pass away. Inthe southern climates of the old world men col- 
lect with great toil the smallest rills, and make them wind over their fields—the 
hand-bucket of Egypt and water-wheel of Persia, all the toilsome contrivance of 
manual labor, are put in requisition to carry freshness and fertility over fields 
not wanting them morethan ourown. With far greater advantages, absolutely 
nothing has been done in that branch of cultivation; may we rot hope that these 


| feeble means of irrigation may be superseded by steam, when a few bushels of 


coal may disperse over our fields, from our exhaustless rivers, abundant supplies 
of water. 

All these improvements which may adorn or benefit our farms, are recommen- 
ded to us not only by our own individual interests, but by the higher sentiment 
This is essentially a nation of farmers. No where 
else is so large a portion of the community engaged in farming ; no where else 
are the cultivators of the earth so independent or so powerful. One wouid think 
that in Europe the great business of life was to put each other to death; for so 
large a proportion of men are drawn from the walks of productive industry and 
trained to no other occupation except to shoot foreigners always, and their own 
countrymen occasionally ; while here, the whole energy of all the nation is di- 
rected with intense force upon peaceful labor. A strange spectacle this, of one 
and one only, unarmed nation on the face of the earth! There is abroad a wild 
struggle between existing authorities and popular pretensions, and our own ex- 
ample is the common theme of applause or denunciation. Itis the more impor- 
tant then for the farmers of this country to be true to their own principles. The 
soil is theirs—the government is theirs—and on them depends mainly the con- 
tinuance of their system. That system is, that enlightened opinion, and the 
domestic ties are more staple guarantees of social tranquillity than mere force, 
and that the government of the plough is safer, and, when there is need, stronger 
than the government of the sword. If the existing dissensions of the old world 
are to be settled by two millions of soldiers, all ours will soon be decided by two 
millions of voters. ‘The instinct of agriculture is for peace—for the empire of 
reason, not of violence—of votes, not of bayonets. Nor shall we, as mange 
and members of a domestic and fireside profession, hesitate in our choice ' t e 
three great master influences which now rule the world—force, opinion; and al- 
fection—the cartridge-boz, the ballot-bor, and the band-boxz. 





Died, on Friday, the 25th ult., at Hollyn, in Holderness, aged 37 years, the 
celebrated horse Paul Pry, alias Young Golden Dan, late the pro erty “ 
William Foster ; he was got by Golden Dun, his dam by Hug ao » 
age he attained will prove him to have been a horse of extraordinary aonts 
constitution . he retained all his physical energies until May last, when he too 
a violent cold, which eventually terminated his life. When young, he was « 
capital hunter, and his game qualities and stoutness carried him through the 
longest and hardest days. For the last 23 to 25 years of his life he was a oe 
try stallion, and was sire of some of the finest and best horses in the severe 


counties in which he travelled. 
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BACKS ANY MATCHES tO COME. 
sta, Ga. - -- Laf:yette Course, J, UC. Fali Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 8th Dec. 
Avey ve Match, $10 000 a side, 4 m. b., Bestel ee. Gano, 7th Dec. 
“ “ ~ + - Hampton Course. J.C. Fa!] Meeting. 3d Tuesday, 15th Dec. 
Gouvmsta, S.C. - - J. C. Pali meeting, 4th Monday, 23d Nov. 
Fuorence, Ala.- - - J.C. Fall Meeting, postponed to 21 Wednesday, 11th November, 
Mwseruis, Tenn. - - Glencoe Course, J.C Fail Meeting, 2d Monday, 9th Nov. 
Moore, Ala. - - - - Jockey Club Meeting, 12th Jan., 1841. 
Macon, Ga.- --*~* J.C. " eeting, Bascombe Course, 12th Jan., 1841. 
New Oxveans, La. - Metarie Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 2d Wedresday, 9th Dec. 
“ ‘“s “Eclipse Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 4th Wedn »sday, 23d Dec. 
“ 6 ‘i siana Course, J. C. Fai) Meeting, 3d Wednesday. 16th Dec. 
ey “ “ Pane nang —s = oe Houri vs. Sorrow, = = : 
ANNAH, Ga. - - Ogle Course, Annual Meeting. 3d Tuesday in Jan. 
ag end Fila - - Annual » Calhoun Course, Tuesday, February 9, 1841. 
FaLLanasseE, Fla. Marion Course, J.C. Races, 13th January next. 
Tuscumbia, Ala. - - Franklin Course, J.C.F.M., postponed to 3d Tuesday, 17th Nov. 
Wasuineron, Arks. Jockey Club Meeting, 2d Tnesday, 8th Dec. 


THE SPORTING PEDLER. 
[Concluded from page 439. ] 

There was no manner of use in my attempting to shy the business ‘or to argue 
him out of his own plan and opinion ; he would just as soon have given me the 
lead as he would the varmint. I confess, Major, at the first I did not relish 
these adventures mightily ; but as the man said who had been scalped three 
times by the Indians, when one gets used to it it comes quite natural. “ Well,” 
said the Major, “I suspected, Mr. Rankin, that you knowed something of hunt- 
ing scrapes, and as the settlers have agreed to turn out in the morning arter a 
darned painter that has carried off two or three of our young calves and a yearl- 
ing heifer of Squire Birchard’s, I guess you'll not have any peculiar objection to 
join our party ; and as I've gotten three rifles, and but myself and one boy to 
‘carry them, any one on’em is at your service.” ‘ With all my heart,” I re- 

; “I shall be glad to prove to your southern settlers on the Wabash, that 
the boys on the green mountains know how to handle a rifle considerably slick. 
Pray, Major, what is the bounty on painters in Illinois? our government gives 
twenty dollars and no mistake.” I could not but squint out at the south-east 
corner of my eye at Miss Lavinia, who should have been a washing up the sup- 
per things, and I declare an she did’n: laurf right out in my face, which I con- 
fess a little flabbergasted me. But lest I should be prolix, as Elder Dancan 
used to say to his congregation down at the Big Forks in a summer sabbath’s 
arternoon, arter hanging on for two hours and the balance in expounding and 
attempting to hammer straight-like some darn’d curious crank in his peculiar 
tenets, | will at once go right ahead in the business of the hunt as tuk place on 
the following morning. 

When we had all assembled at Captain Snyders, as lived clear up into the 
bush on the south side, Major Snodgrass stepped for'ard, and, in a neat speech, 
says the Major (for he had been appointed captain of the day), “give me leave, 

ntlemen, to introduce to you my young friend Mr. Rankin. k at him,” 
said he, “for he is scarcely older than my boy —— but I vow an he an’t 
hunted down more game in the green mountains of Varmount than any half 
dozen of the oldest on ye.” My gosh! an how they all stared at me! Some 
on the old hunters from Kentuck luked knives and tomahawks at the Major ; and 
a tall full-blooded White Mountain catamount sprang to his feet, and jambing the 
butt of his long rifle with considerable force slick down upon the planked floor, | 
observed with a look considerable scornful-life, “* Why, gentlemen, I guess there 
will be no need for us to go into the bush, as the Major and young Mr. Snod- 
grass, and their friend Mr. Rankin, from the green mountains, will be able to 
manage the hol’ business themselves. But I’m a calculating that the game 
along the Upper Wabash maybe be’nt so partic‘lar fond of essences and such 
like notions as to come out of their covert a snuffing up their noses to catch the 
perfumes as that there young gentleman likely anoints his rifle with.” The Ma- 
jor, who was an old hand at more tricks than pulling triggers, stepped across the 
room and shook hands with the last speaker, at the same time whispering some- 
think in his ear, and winking his eye at some of the rest on ‘em; and looking 
through a chink in the logs to see how high the sun war got, observed it war 
near upon time for us toturn out. I’!l be dandered an I at all relished the tall 
gentleman’s observations concarning the essences; and I didn’t clearly take at 
what the Major war adriving, when he skulled so nation wide of the mark, and 
named the business of my being such a mortal hand with a rifle. 

Off at last we bolted, our places having first been numbered and fixt ; mine 
war atween the Major and the tall White Mountainer, the Major's boy being 
next to him on the off-side. We hadn’t gone over half a mile afore an old slut 
(bitch) belonging to one of the real Kentucks as war a little to the left on us set 
up sich an etarnal scarmaging and screeching that the bush all rung again. 
‘Halt !” shouted the Major; but instead of my stopping, and passing the word, 
as he arterwards said J ought to have done, I made right slick across to where 
the slut’s music appeared to come from, as rapid as if Old Darky had been in 
full dodge on my trial; for I warn’t disposed to be last in finding out what sort of 
game war up. I[hadn’t got over tifteen rods when “ swhew” went the lead 
above my head, and “ phud” as it buried itself ina stout smooth-barked beech- 
tree ; and casting a glance over my shoulder to see where the powder was burn- 
ing, and who had made the music, I vow an the tall White Mountainer warn't 
jist bringing his rifle down from the level, and laurfing as if he war mightly delighted 
with his exploit. It struck meall on a minute that I war on the wrong scent, and had 
broken the line of our advancing party ; but ! guessed it were better to go on thanto 
stay and listen to another stave of that there tall gentleman’s leaden music. I soon 
came toa thicket so darned close that it war nearly impossible to push through 
anyhow ; and [ had’nt got two rods into it when scrash went the branches and 
young saplings, and out bolted an immortal thundering painter by the very track 
I had made in pushing a-head into the thicket. He passed a leetle too close to 
me for real comfort ; for in my haste, either to make way for him or vo get my 
rifle ready—and I wouldn't be qualified which—down I goes among the bush and 
brambles, and over me goes the critter jist like a streak of real lightning. But 
as it turned out this warn’t the worst on it; for the cunning varmint appeared to 
have calculated that there must be aa opening in our line somewhere, and 
away he went bounding thro’ the berth I had just quitred, and within five rods 
of the tall gentleman as had just wasted his powder in trying to scare me back 
to my place, and not any one else knowed an item about the business as was 
passing. When I gathered myself up I declare an I warn'ta leetle out of love 
with my own feelings, and scarcely knowed what next to do for the best. It 
was clear the critter war gonc as we had all on us come out arter, and I'll be 
darned an I liked to ax myself who had been the cause on it. J first thought of 
skulking in the thickest part of the brush (underwood), but it warn’t partic’lar 
unlikely but an I did so some of the old hunters might beat up in that way, and 
mistake, or make on to mistake me for some varmint or other, and so send in a 
searcher or two. So without any considerable delay I got out a-head on the 
farther side, and made straight for the place I still heared the slut a screeching ir. 
There sure enough I found her a peering into the open end of a long hollow 
butterwood tree as had been down some considerable time, but she never once 
attempted to enter and examine into the nature or quality of the inhabitants. I 
sat down in a kind of quandary, not exactly knowing how to proceed in the bu- 
siness, nor how in natur to get out of the scrape, considering the extraordinary 
character for hunting as the Major had given me. When one don’t sit easy the 
minutes fly slow; and oh, mi! how tedious, I tell you, it was to wait near upon 
a couple uf hours afore a single one of the party came up! The Major warn’t 
the first ; but I declare when he did come up, a pretty fuss he made on it.“ Mr. 
Rankin,” says he, and he looket natural savage, *‘ an’t you in the States Mi- 
litia when you're at hom’?”” I nodded my head, but sat still on the upper end of 
the hollow log.”—“ And you’ve been out on training-days?”—I nodded again— 

What then in the name of goodness could make you so far neglectful of obeying 
orders, that when I called halt, you set off right bolt a-head into the thicket as 
= rs commonly lurk in, and thereby not only spoil our day's sport, but 
a eprive us of the bounty set upon the critter’s head ; for had you passed 
the word, so that it would have gone round the circle the way the sun does na- 
a me we should have covered the hol’ of the ground we proposed beating 
aetna : and, having secured our prize, been on our way back to the settle- 
ae rh uttered not a syllable ; so arter a pause, which none cared to in- 
‘ pt except the slut as still keep carrying on by spells like, says the Major | 

0 young Mr. Snodgrass, ‘Come here, my son ; just tak the numbers of the | 
company already assembled, pop them into your cap, and let Mr. Roarer (the | 
is 9p Mountain gentleman) draw one out, in order to determine whose luck it 
= © waik up into that there hollow bear tree.” The Major’s orders were obeyed 

quick as thought ; the numbers war all in the hat, and Mr. Roarer’s hand out 
— fame I knowed ri ‘larly what war going on; but the next instant the ex- 
what tetryor oe L ed . the Major, who, without any peculiar degree of 

3, be the lucky poteorenbred 9 punctilio, called out, “ guess Mr. Rankin, No. 
zen ot aa” hn to you upon the word and honor of a free-born citi- 
twice without hae S at og sce q that man yet that should call me coward | 
found into what a danuae ve i ~ kin Yr tans cpl so fea hope, 
I wished my ton hed snarl my talking of father's exp'oits had brought me, | 
to the Mare, ngue ad been leeched and blistered whey [ related the business | 
bash. | ~ ae t at I had never witnessed the settlements on the Upper Wa- 
enough passin ely raised my eyes to look round, but I vow I saw more than 
Mente re. Sees them to convince me that I was not, in their eyes, the 
I felt something like _— that the Major had passed me off for in the morning, 
eat for a couple of ae wring folks feel who can get nothing in the world to 
just then would have hese saa vn faint-like at the pit of my stomach—and 
royal to have comforted my last cent fora little bitters (spirits) or cider- 


ae sboy my inwards ; for then | had not signed the Temperance ! 
Pledge. Presently I was startled by the Major cntlaising, “ We act x the 


“rum-head system here I guess when any one ventures to disobey orders. The | 











I had been a kind o’ scared, I am free to confess, at the thoughts of meeting 





nu.nbers were fairly put into the hat, the lot fell upon you, Mr. Rankin. to ex- 
plore the interior of that there bear-tree; and, as am of the day, it ‘e ye 
duty to see that you do set about the business without further delay.” I'm not 
peaetly sorties that I exactly knew what he meant about the drum-head sys- 
tem; but I calculated that I'd better run all risks in the hollow tree than offend 
martial law, which 1 had somewhere read about. 
_ When I got to the hole I just looked at my priming and flint, when the Ma- 
jor, suspecting my intention, advised me to leave my rifle behind me, as, he 
said, my father had insisted upon my doing when I first engaged in the ferreting 
business. “ Here,” said he, and he handed me his hunting-knife, “ that is what 
I call a Jeremy tickler, and has carved more bear-meat than I'd care about carv 
ing again. { guess its likely you may meet with the old slut-bear and her two 
young cubs ; it would be better to drive her out, an she has room to pass by or 
over you, and we'll reckon with her outside her kennel. If you can get her to 
bolt, you will have no difficulty in managing the younkers, for though they 
should be half-grown they’re but poor saleheas critters.” I therefore laid down 
my rifle, just looked up at the sun—it might be my last look, thought I—and 
into the hollow log I plunged in a sort of desperation. I hadn’t scrambled along 
far—for you don’t travel at sg he along hollow trees hardly two feet in 
the bore, and where there may be goodness knows what at the end of your jour- 
—afore I heard such a peculiar whistling and wheezing like, that I at first 

calculated the varmints had got bad colds, or that they warn’t real bears arter 
all. It soon got considerable dark, and the scent warn’t half so agreeable as 
some essences I could name; but afore I got clear up to the varmints’ bed- 
chamber, I would have been qualified that there warn’t a bear in the hole, the 
smell was not half so greasy-like. The upshot on it was, that when I began to 
cut certain flourishes in the dark with the Major’s Jeremy tickler, first one, and 
then another, and a third, and then a fourth darted past me and atween my 
knees, for it proved to be a nest of ’koons, or two nests rather, for in the hol’, 
including the old slut and one younker as came tvo close u pon my knife, there 
war seven young and 2 couple of dams. 

When I backed out into open day, dragging the two wretched critters along 
with me, the rest of the family I found piled up in a heap, for not one had es- 
caped. Man, [ tell you, Mr. Editor, is a considerable curious anirnal arter all; 


with a darned old slut bear, for they're often etarnal cross in so narrow a hole 
that there wouldn’t be fair wrestling room, and a chance of getting one’s head 
skrunched ; but having been a kind o’ forced into danger’s way, I declare I felt 
considerable disappointed like when I found there was no danger to be appre- 
hended from a parcel of sorry ’koons. if 

Thus ended our day’s hunting, for no one knew where to look for the rascally 
painter; and on ovr way hom’I noticed that no one paid me any compliments 
on my hunting abilities. The old Kentuck hunters were as shy as an old she- 
elk in the areas season; and the tall White Mountainer declared to young 
Mr. Snodgrass that the next time he throwed away a bullet in frolicking, an he 
levelled his piece a little closer to the pretender’s head there would be no great 
harm anyhow. Afore we got to the Major's, in going through an alder swamp. 
we fell in witha pigeon-reost ; when, says the Major, for the glumps war begin- 
ning to wear off a little, “ I’ll shew you, Mr. Rankin, what few Varmonters are 
up to, and that’s taking down a single pigeon with a rifle-ball as it comes darting 
along above the tallest of the pine-trees.” As he spoke we war just by the 
side of the pine-grove, and across darts a beautiful long-wing as ever crossed 
the Blue Mountains, and in less time than I’ma telling of it, it were dead on the 
adjoining bank. I vow I never see’d but one other American beside Major 
Snodgrass as could make sure work of single pigeons in this sort of way ; and 
I guess I be a leetle too sensitive like to say a great deal in his praise on that or 
any other subject. 

That night was the last I ever passed in the settlements of the Upper Wa- 
bash. Had hunting matters gone off slick and rig’lar, things might have 
been considerably different with some on us at this day ; for I'd made up my 
mind the night afore, when Miss Lavinia laurft in my face, to bring her to 
terms, no matter what it cost me; but asthe hunting had gone so contrary, on 
the following morning I was glad to settle with the Major for my lodging and 
victuals afore the women-folks were a stirring, and afore sun-dewn that night I 
war forty miles off. 

This was the most unlucky hunting scrape I ever engaged in. On some oc- 
casions I’ve been in elegant training for rifle-shooting, and in royal luck to boot ; 
so that in my next contribution—for I must here break off as the Squire has 
just sent to say dinner’s on the table—I will give you a little insight into some 
things as none but Yankee hunters are rig'larly up to.—From your very sincere 


friend and servant, Japez Rankin. 
London (New) Sporting Magazine, for October, 1840. 








Tue Rivats.—Edward Joseph Hannam and Thomas Foley were indicted 
for assaulting Richard Morris, and Hannan «2s also indicted for assaulting Ja- 
cob Morris. Mr. C. Philips (with whom was Mr. Clarkson) stated the case on 
the part of the prosecution, and which was of an extaor!inaay 2! amusing na- 

: y z ’ 
ture, The learned counsel said that Messrs. J. and J. Newman, » ho are well 
known and highly respected, have for many years carried on the busiuess of art- 


COMMUNICATION. —" 
(From the Baltimore Patriot.) 

To shave, or not to shave, is not the question ; 

Whether ’tis better for aman to suffer 

The pulis and scratches of a raw tooth razor, 

Or buy a Tablet and a Strop of Saunders, 

And thus toend them? Txat is the question, 

To shave is thus to wipe—no more—the beard off, 

And to put anend to chin itch, and the 

ousand writhes and groans we men are heir to— 

Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished. 


We have tried the Metallic Tablet and Razor Strop adverti i 

‘ : p advertised inthe P. 
——. \~ can bear testimony toits excellence. It —_ a dullrazor in oe 
and with a better ofae than anything we ever saw. We decidedly preter it to hm 
and ae a pte yet had a razor put in as good order (as the Tablet puts ours into) by en 
_—~ — — ange Bh a og r care, the Tablet must last a long time Without = 
xt eae To a snd Strep, emselves may anticipate a rich luxury in the use er 

_ _ {From the New York Spirit of the Times.} 
, Seantors’ Metallic Tablet and Razer Strop.--These Strops have probably done as 
or the observance of the third commandment as half the preaching on the sy yr 
profane swearing, for so kindly do they induce amiability in that class of bipeds wet of 
touse a razor, that he must be a sinner indeed who does not feel grate'ul to the inven” 
for putting in his hand an instrument wherewith he defies the torment of wir et 
razors, and the miseries of a scraped and half-shaved face. We have just boon eet 
oS cauliaiivenedin gees ae eo teny ve hardly put it by since we Surprised a 1 
. - a a H : . 

ion auatatiie Gaetaas. © of entire obedience with a few touches over 


by Mz, 


_ (From the New York Daily Advertiser. 
_From the reputation of Saunders’ Metallic Tablet, we ies induced, a da 
since, to test its virtue on a pair of razors which were quite out of order, and { dh 0 
result of the experiment, we are satisfied that a person possessed of this article po. 
dily give a keen edge to r. razor that is not entirely beyond the skill of shotee -~ 
important characteristic of the Metallic Tablet is, that it combines the pew wo 
Hone with the finishing properties ‘of the Strop. woree Ep 


The undersigned have for some time made daily use of George § ’ 
Strop, and can freely testify to its value. The side which he calle tpn Ms pores 
as far as we know, athing of his own introduction into this country ; it ap mae oH, 
excellent, convenient substitute for a hone, and operating on the same prisci le — = 
does upon a table knife, but with far greater smoothness and certainty, it po mache oo 
pleasant necessity of water, to assist in whetting. The other three sides of th ~— 
are extremely well finished, flat, smooth, and elastic, preserving the razors {; ae 
roundness of edge which so soon destroys its keenness. J. GRISCOM wa Ge 


VALE) 
FROM ENGLISH PAPERS. ALENTINE MOTT. 


: {From Bell’s Weekly Messenger.) 

Saunders’ Patent Metallic Tablet and Razor Strop is one of the best things of the k 
that we have seen. This exceilent Tablet combines the properties of botha hone 3 rm 
ate requires no ojl or other fluid, and is in its use extremely simple. It is mo a 
ticularly recommended to gentlemen who experience the inconvenience of atende ~ 
and a strong beard, as a razor occasionally applied to the Tablet will receive and ~ tain 
so perfect an edge, as to render the operation of shaving as easy and agreeable as a 
before unpleasant and painful. ; — 


, (From the United Service Gazette of Dec. 8, 1838. ] 

Wereceive a great many cadeauzr, in the way of samples of commodities in whose f. 
vor the smallest puff is thankfully received ; among others a bottle of brandy the saat 4 
of which nearly poisoned us. Sometimes, however, inventions in useful art ‘that w eo 
conscientiously praise, are submitted to our approbation. Such is the four-sided Paton 
Metallic Razor Strop of Mr. Saunders, which renders any razor, however blunt abe 
for use in a few moments, without oil or grindstone, and which we do not hesitat nl 
pronounce the most complete thing of the kind we have ever met with. “8 


(From the Surrey and Middlesex Standard, Dec. 5, 1838.) 

Saunders’ Metallic Tablet and Razor Strop.—Next to a good razor a good strop is to b 
desired ; and to those of our readers who are not possessed of such an article, we - 
strongly recommend the one mentioned above. The effects of the Tablet upon aie 
are electrical; one strop of the razor across it is sufficient to give it an edge, the ver 
shadow of which, we had almost said, would make a week’s beard disappear. Jokin 
aside, too much cannot be said in favor of this invaluable Tablet and Strop, and it moe 
than realizes all that its ingenious inventor ascribes to it. A few remarks are inserted 
in the prospectus accompanying the Tablet, respecting the choice of a good razor, which 
in themselves are worth the whole price. G. SAUNDERS, | 

LNov. 17] Manufacturer, No. 163 Broadway, 


SELMA (Ala.) FALL RACES 
\ [LL commence over the Central Course, Selma, Ala., on Tuesday, the 2d of De. 
cember., 1840. . 

First Day—Sweepstakes for all ages, sub. $500 each, h. ft., three or more to make a 
race, to name and close the 12th Dec. Four mile heats. 

Same Day—Jockey Club Purse $400. Two mile heats. 

Second Day—Jockey Club Purse $500. Three mile heats. 

Third Day—Proprietor’s Purse $700. Four mile heats. 

Fourth Day—Jockey Club Purse $300. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Same Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds. sub. $200 each, $100 ft., three or more to make 
arace,to name and close 12th of Dec. Twomile heats. 

Fifth Day—Proprietor’s Purse $100, added toa sub. of $20 each. Mile heats. 

Same Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100, h. ft., three or more to make a race 
to name and close 12th Dec. Mile heats. 

Entries to the above stakes may be forwarded to the Proprietor at Selma. 

‘Nov. 7.) W. PLATTENBURG, Proprietor 


TRAINER WANTED. 
HE subscriber wishes to employ a trainer who has had the management of a stable 
of horses—one who can come well recommended as a good trainer and a steady man 
To such a man a liberal compensation will be given. Letters relative to the subject ad 
dressed to me at Palmer’s Springs, Mecklenburg Co., Va., will receive prompt attention 
(Nov. 7-3t.] JAMES BURNEY 


DURHAM COW AND BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

A THOROUGH-BRED imported S:ort Horned Durham Cow, with a full and war 
ranted Herd Book Pedigree. 

Also a few Berkshire Pigs, of the best blood in the country, for sale on reasonable 

terms. Apply at the Office of this paper. (Nov.7) 
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ists’ colormen in Soho-square, and they formerly dealt with a person named Jo- 
sephs for pencils, but, being dissatisfied with the article he supplied, they, some 
months since, discontinued their dealings with him, and he, in revenge, opened 


a shop asan artists’ colorman, close to that ofthe Messrs. Newman, Not satis- | 


fied with that, he had printed bills placed in his windows, with the name of 


; : 
Newman on them, and by various means induced the public to suppose that the | Fourth Day—Purse $300, for all loosing horses of the previous days, Two mile heats 


business carricd on at his shup was that of Messrs. Newman & Co. Mr. Jo- 
sephs had one of his children baptized by the name of Joseph Newman, and he 
also advertised for a partner named Newman, and had the name Newman paint- 
ed over his door. At-length Messrs. Newman received repeated complaints 
from persons who had bought goods at Josephs’ shop (under the idea it was 
theirs) of the bad quality of the articles so purchased, and they were under the 


necessity of making an application to the Lord Chancellor for an injunction to | 


restrain Mr. Josephs from continuing this sort of conduct, which injunction his 
lordship immediately granted. Notwithstanding this, Mr. Josephs hada large 
circular brass plate up in a conspicuous part of the front of his premises in such 
a way as to attract the attention of persons entering the square from Oxford 
street, on which, to those who viewed it from the entrance to the square, ap- 
peared the name of Jos. Newman only, and which was managed in an ingenious 
manner. The following is a copy of the plate, one side only of which was visi- 
ble from the entrance to the square :—- 
“JOS | EPH’S 


NEW | LY 
Construc | ted Penoil 
MAN | UFACTORY.” 





And by reading it straight down the name “ Joseph Newman” appeared, and 
that is all that can be read on that side of the square. To read the whole plate 
one must stand opposite to it. ‘To prevent their customers being deceived by 
this stratagem the Messrs. Newman employed men to carry boards about oppo- 
site Josephs’ house, announcing that the “old original” color warehouse was 
ten doors further on. On the day in question a lady who was an old customer of 
the Messrs. Newman drove up inher carriage to the door of Josephs’ shop, up- 
on which the prosecutor, (one of their placard bearers,) recognizing her, said, 
“Do you want Messrs. Newman's!” at the same time handing the lady one of 
their cards. He had no sooner done so than the two defendants (who were in 
the employ of Josephs) rushed upon him, and, after knocking him down, kicked 
and otherwise ill-treated him. His brother came to his assistance, and he also 
was struck by the defendant, Hannam, and it was for those two assaults that the 
defendants had now to answer. The prosecutor and other witnesses were ex- 
amined, and fully confirmed the statement made by the learned counsel. Mr. 
Ballantine addressed the jury for the defendants, and characterised the whole 
case as a trumpery dispute between rival tradesmen which ought never to have 
occupied the attention of the court. He did not call any witnesses. The 
Chairman summed up the evidence, and-the jury returned a verdict of Guilty. 








Dibdin, the naval song writer, has had the sum of £109 awarded him out of 


the Royal Bounty Fund. This is better than nothing, pittance as it is; a pen- | 
sion would have been more to the purpose, if the object were really and per- | 


manently to administer to the necessities of the veteran dramatist. 





IMPORTED STOCK FOR SALE. 
_— following fashionably bred young racing stock will be offered for sale at auction, 
to the highest bidder, on Wednesday, the 25th of Nov. next,at COWAN’S BAZAAR, 
31 Crosby-street, New York :— 
CHESNUT COLT, 4 yrs. old in May last, by Felt (since imported), out of Vaga by Lis- 


mahago—her dam Lady Byron, by Sir Ulic—Dungannen—Miss Euston, by Snap. See | 


British aud American Stud Book, page 835. , 

CHESNUT COLT, 4 yrs. old, by Emancipation (since imported), out of Rosalind by 
Paulowitz—her dam Isadora, by Blucher—Zora, by Zelim—Zoraida, by Don Quixorte. 
SeeStud Book, vol. iv., p. 377. 

BAY COLT, 3 yrs. old, by Birdcatcher, out of Vaga, above. 

The stock was imported two years since, and are now acclimated. They may be seen 
before the day of sale at the Bazaar in Crosby-street. (Nov. 14] 


POINTER DOG FOR SALE. 
A SUPERIOR POINTER, well broke, staunch, and fetches well. For further parti- 
culars enquire of J. T. BACHE, 160 Greenwich st., N. Y. Ciyli-tf) 


HAMPTON COURSE, AUGUSTA, Ga. _ 
7S Fall Races over the Hampton Course, at Augusta, Georgia, will come off on the 
3d Tuesday in December. 
The subscribers agree to run a Post Stake over the Hampton Course on the Monday 
pr the annual races in}!December, $1000 entrance, h. ft. Subscription to remain 
open until the Ist of December, and three or more subscribers to makearace. Four 


P.S. The entries will be forwarded to S. W. SHELTON, Proprietor. 
Augusta, Ga., Oct. 10, 1840—[Oct. 17.] | 














: SAVANNAH (Ga.) RACES. 
HE Races over the Oglethorp Course (one mile and a half from the city) will com 
mence on the 3d Tuesday in January, 1841. The purses are as follows :— 
First Dey—Purse $400, Two mile heats. 
Second Day—Purse $600, Three mile heats. 
Third Day—Purse $800, + our mile heats. 


Fifth Day—Purse $300, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
The stables are all new and excellent, and willbe furnished gratis. 











The proprietors have spared no pains nor expense to make the track equa'to any, ue 
soil and locality being well adapted to that purpose. PICKARD & LOVE! L, ; 
Sept. 22, 184¢—f{oct. 10.1 —— Propriet 

The following Sweepstakes will come off the day previoustotne asove:— 
Sweepstakes for3 yr. olds, sub. $100each, h. ft., three or more to make a race, tonat 
and close the Ist of Jan. next. Mile heats. i eu An 
Same Day— Sweepstakes, sub. $200 each, h. ft., three or more to make a race, onan 
and close the Ist of Jan. next. Twomile heats. ous 
| Persons wishing to enter in either of the above stakes, will address 
| (Nov. 7.) Y¥Y.S. PICKARD, Savan va, G2 
NEWFOUNDLAND DOGS. a te 
VERY beautiful pair of Newfoundland Dogs (a dog and slut) s pias te 7 
They are ten months old, very large and docile, and unusually handsome. 1h" © 
a white roan color, with large biack spots, and are very pre ttily marked. App ye. " 
Astor House, or .t the Office of the Spirit of the Times. Oe 
CHINESE PIGS. oo shar 
he South. A , 


PAIR of Chinese Pigs, of the genuine breed, are wanted for the ie 
price will be paid for a pair old enough to be raised, if delivered a This ¢ a“ 
kiately. _ EE neasote 
CiTY COLLECTIONS. 
HE Collector of this paper having a part of his time disengas¢ 
to business men having outstanding accounts to collect, or any spars 
which he can be usefully employed. Gentlemen entrusting him with their ates 





i, tende rs his ser’ . 
other business | 
? ‘ 


§ ie 





rely on punctuality and despatch. Reterence to the Editors. (Sept. 19. 
Address ** Collector,” Box 82, Upper Post Office. — ———— 
al THE THEATRES OF VIRGINIA. — 
IIE Subscriber being under the probable necessity of visiting England (owing 


death of a near relation), he is willing to receive proposals lor a ‘Tt gnheee bet 
terest in his several Theatres of Virginia forthe season of 1840- 4}. bagi ' 
now possessing all the Theatres in the State, (three on lease, ane wag pe oe secutive 
he is thereby enabled to present an engagement to ** Stars, of from I no mence of 
nights. Applicants must be prepared to give security for the faithful pe s for the 2? 
engagements made, or to be made with Stars or Members of ag deer pon ot be 
proaching season, that the present reputation of the Drama in ving wrt J upo! 
yured. The Subscriber is willing to take all hazard of loss, bey ond the sum Bae of the iat 
the portion of interest. It may be necessary to state that Mr. J.C. LAMBERT | 


National Theatre, N. Y.) has been engaged as the Deputy and Acting Mii he gist 

Subscriber during his proposed absence. Proposals wil! be reccive wes, Leske 

Sept.next. GEORGE JON»; 
Richmond, Va., Marshall Theatre, Aug. 1, 1840.—[aug 15) _ __—— 





Cc. F. M. NOLAND, 7 ons. and act 

OLLECTOR AND LAND AGENT, will attend to the collection of claim 
as General Land Agent. 

Batesville, Arks., March 16, 1840.—{ my16) a scieesenin 


RICHARD OF YORK FOR SALE. 








co allion , years 
| . en well-known race horse, RICHARD OF —— black Se eeatien tt : 
4 , ; eral terms, OF Appice weRs 
ag Sent ee See on SOUNCAN F. KENNER & BR ITH 
r¥ ae New rleans 


17th April.—{my2-tf] 84 Canal st., 





GEORGE H. HITE, ecaat to No. 163 Fulto2 

INIATURE PAINTER, has removed from No. 16 \ esey sreet, bo Mejence—Aste 
street, opposite the lower corner of St. Paul’s Charch Yard. Apri Il. 

House. tate cee — 

TEOTTING STALLION FOR raring 7 id. Dolly, and Caty * 

i ee celebrated Stallion FACTOR, the sire of Greenwich : ae, for sale on accom” 

and other fine trotting horses, well known on the Turf, !s man Arabian bO*" 

modating terms. Factor was got by Fearnought (who was got by “ , known Messeng™ 

out of Col. Varian’s trotting mere by Imp. Messenger), out 8 tg a 
mare ; his grand dam was got by Timoleon—his g. g.d. by Beene nt bone, possesses 

Factor is a beautiful bay, 15 hands 3 inches high, has an exce tered the de 


stock is consi¢ n so. 


good temper, is kind in harness, a very fast trotter, and his stoc is co pave been 80 
any other horse in the country: they prove to be the fastest ee bers, thas offers 
from $100 to $500. Tnere is now of his stock, in the city of “¢ 
trot fifteen miles against any other horse. i ; 2 
i ditor of the “ Spirit of the 
Apply (if by letter, post paid) to the E ine Spitit ILLER, vue 


(Oct. 31.] Somerstown, Westchester, petnte = — 


N answer to numerous enquiries, the public are informed t = cae James J oe 
I at his former stand (the Forks of Cypress, the residence of the moot assured ie 


' 
yen 


‘or to 





i}] CO 
Glencoe wil! c* 


He isin fine health and vigor. Persons desirous of sending Mares.” 2 commoe 
the same care and attention will be paid as heretofore. The facilitating establish 4 
stock will be considerably increased by the discontinuance of t All jetters will, a 
Acareful and competent stud groom will attend all the yonroMaS KIRKMA: "ala 
dressed to THO Florence: 





(Oct. 10-t.my.] . 
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Nov. 14 


; OAKLAND COURSE, LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
HE following Sweepstakes are now open, to be run over the Oakland Course—to 


the Ist January, 1849. ~ 
Clot oetakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., Two mile heats. Now one sub. — 


el Davenport. : 
ms weepstakes for 3 yr. olds, outset” Ae” * ta ft., Mile heats. 
. sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, $100, ft. Two mile heats. Now 3 subs. :— 
as J. M. Pindell . N. Oliver W. W. Bacon 

post Stake for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, . P., to which the Proprietor adds a plate 

¢250, five ormore tomake a ve Two mile heats, Now three subs.:— 
vues” J. M. Pindell ~W. Bacon G. Malory 
SPRING MEETING, 1843. 
sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, $100 ft., to which the proprietor adds a 





4 


"cup, value $500, twenty to make a race, Two mile heats. Now fifleen subs. :— 
pole NE Piadel W. T. Ward Harry Daniel 

7M. Pindell W. T. Ward Harry Daniel 

Holton & Russell R. H. Long Sidney Burbridge 

y. N. Oliver W. W. Bacon Wm. Buford, sen. 

Gibson Malory J.G. Boswell & H.W. Farris J. G. Boswell & H. W.Farris 


STALLION STAKE FOR FALL 1844, 
3 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, P. P., four or more to make a race, Two mile heats ; 
- as above. Now seven subs. :— z 
~ Y. N. Oliver names the get of Birmingham 
W. W. Bacon names the get of Monmouth Eclipse 
G. Malory names the get of Woodpecker 
W. Buford, sen., names the get of Cripple 
A. L. Shotwellnames the get of Grey Eagle 
R. H. Long names the get of Wagner 
J. C. Beasley names the get of Imp. Leviathan. 
PRODUCE STAKE, FALL OF 1844. 
>, Produce Stake for 3 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, $100 ft., Two mile heats. Now two 
aes A. L. Shotwell Y.N. Oliver. 
"above you have a list of Sweepstakes to run over the Oakland Course, all to close the 
gst of January, 1841. I should be pleased to receive an entry from you in all of them. 
address WM. PRESTON, Esq., Sec’y of Louisville J. C., Louisville, Ky. 
; Y. N. OLIVER, Proprietor. 


NEW ORLEANS RACES, 





He Jockey Club Fall Meeting, over the Louisiana Course, will commence the 3d 
Wednesday, 16th Dec., and continue five days. 
first Day—Match $2000 a side, between Mr. Duncan F. Kenner’s Imp. ch. f. Hourt, by 


ir, outof Annot Lyle by Ashton, and Mr. John F. 
jence, oul of Tears by Woful, Two mile heats. 

|, We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes with colts and fillies 3yrs old 
Spring of 1840, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., three or more to make a race, toname and close 
the 1th of Nov. next, to come off over the Louisina course the 16th of Dec. next, Two 
mile heats. Now five subs. viz:— 

J.B. Pryor Duncan F.Kenner F. Duplantier Jno. Armstrong Thos. J. Wells. 

2. We, the subscribers, agree torun a llurdie Race, Purse $200, ent. $20, the second 
horse to receive back his entrance from the proprietors, gentlemen riders, to be dressed 
style; the first hurdle to be four feet high, the remainder of the hurdles three 

‘eet high, and five hurdles in the mile, four or more to make a race, to close 


Lang Miller’s Imp. ch. h. Sorrow, by De- 


CKREY 


and @ hia 


the 208) Nov. One mile. Now seven subs. viz:— 
in R. Grymes John L. Lewis M. Marigny 
|, Holland John Holden Chas. Daunwoy 


—— Charles C. Kennedy. 
3. We, the subscribers, agree to rana Sweepstakes with colts and fillies 2yrs. old the 
Spring of 1940, sub. $500 each, $300 ft., three or more to make a race, colts 75lbs, 3lbs, 
wed to hilies and geldings, to name and close 15th Oct. Mile heats. Now one sub. 


viz : Col. A. L. Bingaman. 
4. We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes, free for all ages, Spring of 1841, 
$1000 each, h. tt.,four or more to make a race, to come off the 3d Wednesday in 


March, 1541, to name and close 10th Feb. next. Four mile heats. Now four subs., viz :— 
Thos. J. Wells James S. Garrison Thos. Watson Co). A. L. Bingaman. 

5. We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes, for 2 yr. olds, Spring of 1841, colts 
T5los. 2ibs. allowed to fillies and geldings ; sub. $500 each, $300 ft., $100 if declared and 
paid to the Secretary of the Club on or before the 15th Feb. next; to come off 3d Wed- 
nesday in way hes Nags five or more to make a race ; the second horse to receive half his 
stake willie heats. 

All| nominations post marked the 15th Feb. (post paid), to the Secretary, C. Claiborne, 
New Orleans, will be good. 

The distance and prizes to be run for each day over the Louisiana Course, the Fall 
Meeting of 1540, will be made known in due time. C,. CLAIBORNE, Sec’y. 

of Louisiana J. C. 

Gentlemen who have subscribed, and those wishing to subscribe, to any of the above 

stakes, Will make their Nominations to Mr. C. Claiborne, New Orleans. (Uct. 17.) 


: MOBILE FALL RACES. 
HE FALL RACES, over the Bascombe Course, will commence on Tuesday, the 12th 
of January, 1341, and continue five days. 

First day —Sweepstakes forall ages, Four mile heats, sub. $1000 each, $250 ft., to 
which the Proprietor will add a Silver Cup, valued at $500. To name and close Ist Jan., 
\s41. Three or more to makearace. Tue following are the present subscribers :— 

John Campbell. John J. Burton. Thos. Watson. 

Second day—Jockey Club Purse $500, Two mile heats. 

Same day—Sweepstakes. for colts and fillies now 3 yrs. old, Two mile heats, sub, $500 
each, $250 ft. Three or more to make a race. To name and close the Ist Jan., 1841. 

Third day—Jockey Club Purse $700, Three mile heats. 

Fourth day—Jockey Club Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 

Fifth day—Jockey Club Purse $300, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Entrance to the above Jockey Club Purses, 5 per cent. 

Sane day—Proprietor’s Purse $100, Mile heats, added to a subscription of $25 
each. Entries to the above stakes may be forwarded to the Secretary or Proprietor at 
M DAVID STEPHENSON, Proprietor. 
[augl5} 





F.K. West, Secretary. 
COLUMBIA (S. C.) ANNUAL J. C. RACES 
W! LL commence on the fourth Monday, 23d November, 1840, and continue through- 
out the week, viz.:— 
First Day—Produce Stake for three year olds, sub. $200, h. ft., Two mile heats, to 
which there are twenty subscribers, viz. :— 





1. Col. Wade Hampton names the produce of Emma and Imp. Rowton. 
2. Also ‘“* "7 ise Augusta andImp. Rowton. 
3. A. Flud names the produce of Julia and Mucklejohn Jr. 

} “ iad 


4. Also Transport and Mucklejohn Jr. 

5. J. S. Preston names the produce of Tears and Imp. Rowton. 

6. W. Scott names the produce uf Vanity and Imp. Rowton. 

P. M. Butler names the produce of Betsey Hare and Imp. Rowton. 

J. J. Harrison names the produce of Jane Bertrand and Imp. Rowton. 

J. H. Adams names the produce of Barbara and Imp. Rowton. 

J. S, Shelton names the produce of Isora and Imp. Rowton. 

|, |. S. Guigaard names the produce of Empress and Imp. Rowton. 

), |. M'Ra names the produce of Cripple and Imp. Rowton. 

3. |. R. Spann names the produce of Poor Girl and Mucklejobn Jr. 

;. J. M. Henderson names the produce of a Pacolet mare and Imp. Rowton. 

5, Wm. H. Hamner names the produce of Sally Elliott and Imp. Rowton. 

». Wm. C. Beatty names the produce of Betsey Saunders and Imp. Rowton. 
Wm. Hopkins names the produce of a Crusader mare and Imp. Rowton. 

Also * . me “ ‘* Crusader mare and Imp. Rowton. 

R. Singleton names the produce of Phenomena and Imp. Non Plus. 


ee 
=e + — 


~! 


Is 
19 
20. B. F. Taylor names the produce of Lamballe and imp Rowton. : 

Same Day—The Hampton Pilate, free for anything, to be named at the post ; Two mile 
heats. 

Second Day—Jockey Club Purse ; Four mile heats. 

Turd Day—Jockey Club Purse ; Three mile heats. 

Fourth Day ~A splendid English racing Gold Cup, free for all horses never having won 
apurse; Two mile heats. 

Sane Day—An extra purse ; Mile heats. ‘ : : 

Fifth Day—The gate and entrance money of this day ; Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Sizth Day—Citizens’ Purse and entrance money of this day, free for all horses never 
haying won a purse; Two mile heats. JOHN C. O'HANLON, Proprietor. 

N.B. The purses will be liberal, as usual. 

The Proprietor will, after the 20th October, 1840, accommodate any number of persons 


lth board and lodgi i tronize him, at the race ground. 
With voard and lodging that are disposed to pa ’ (Sept. 12, t.n.21.] 





BILLY TOWNES FOR SALE. 
i ew celebrated race horse, one of the best sons of Imported Fylde, out of a well 
known mare by Virginian, is offered for sale on reasonable terms. He is now - 

years old, a bay, with black legs, in very high torm, and sound as a dollar. His blood - 
racing Career is so well known, that it is thought unnecessary to go into any detail. Suf- 
fice to say, that he has travelled as much, and won as many races under adverse circum- 
stances as any horse in the Union. He is now in training, and so late as the 9th of Oct. 
last he wonthe Jockey Club Purse at Lowsville, Ky., Four mile heats, at ag heats, 
beatiug the congregated strength of that great race horse region. He has won in Vi ginia, 
in Maryland, in Louisiana, in Carolina, in Georgia, in Missouri, and in Rontasty, ons is 
thoroughly known as a stout, hard-bottomed horse of the good old sort. For a oe 
of his races and his pedigree, the public are referred to the columns of the ** Spirit of the 
Times” and the * American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine. de (if b 

Billy Townes will be sold on accommodating terms. Application may be made wie f 
letter, post paid) to JOHN C. BEASLEY, Louisville, Ky., who has the horse in po 
sion at present, orto R. R. BEASLEY, now at Petersburg, Va. 

Petersburg, Va., Oct. 11, 1840.—[Oct. 17-8t.] 
eanael HOUN COURSE 

ST. JOSEPH (Fla.) RACES—CAL e 
T= anual meeting for 1841 Sill ucuinanete on the Calhoun Course on Tuesday, ve 
%th day of February next, and continue five days. Free for any horse, mare or ge 

ug inthe United States. 

First Day—Pu se $200, Mile heats. 

Second Day—Purse $400, Two miie heats. 
Third Day—Purse $600, Three mile heats. 

— Dey—Purse $1000, Four re. a a 

tk Day—Proprietor’s Purse , Mile heats, best 3ino. — 

, The Officers of ‘the Club commana that the purses as advertised shall be = - before 
‘he horses are started. By order of the Club. JOHN D. GRAY, President. 


St. J - * PETER W. GAUTIER, jr., Sec’y- 
| Joseph, Aug. 1, 1840.—[{Sept. 12-e4w.1 ’ 


, IMPORTED BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. : 
N' . 1. One fourth of Imported Stallion RIDDLES WORTH, who is now ——. 
Mount Meigs, Alabama,and commanding as many mares as his owners WIS _— 
—e Pr is occupying the stand of Chateau Mengnex, fe in perfect health, and p 
unced by the best judges far superior in form to his predecessor. 
yro:2: Chesnut po Cyrs. old thes Spring, by Waterloo (half brother to Walston ont 
Ms Aisker ), dam by Comus, out of Cobweb, the dam of Bay Middleton. Waterloo by 
4, Out of Penelope. , 
ae Chesnut filly, 4 yrs. old (sister to Lord Exeter’s Alemdar), by Sultan, out of Mari 
.4 by Soothsayer, out of Bess by Waxy. 
- 0. 4. Bay filly, 4 yrs. old, by Shakspeare, out of Runnymede by Little John—g- dam by 
laebone 
No.5. Chesnut filly, 4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, out of the dam of Frederick, winner of 
_ Derby. She by Phantomn, pte Sister to Election by Gohanna. Hokee oe ad 
“er to Muley Moloch, and half brother of Leviathan) by Muley, out of Nancy by 


Andrews, 


Whiskoe filly,4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, dam by Scud, out of Canary Bird by 


No.7. Bay filly, (sister te Lord Exeter’s Stamboul,) by Reveller, out of Galata by Sul- 
a out of pF mon odie wast best mare of her day; she won the Oaks, beat Lu 

“a @ match race, and won many other first rate races. 
¢ Jhese mares, imported in 1837 ‘When yearlings, except No. 2, which wasimported by 
blo i iampton, have not been trained, though in high form, and of the most ee 

*90d In England. 

No.2. is row with Im Hedgford, and may be seen at his stand in Kentucky. 

Nos. 3,4, 5 and 6, are with inaported Riddiesworth, and will be bred to him. 








~°-! Will be trained in the Fall. 
yw Jchan opportunity for purchasing valuable brood mares rarely occurs in err. > 
and these may be had on very accommodoting terms. — 
obile, Ala., March 28, 1840.—[apl1} E 
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TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1840. 


HE NOVEMBER number of this (being No. 11, V. 
ee tn , a n hg No. 11, Vol. XI.,) was published on 
. ake from the —e ia the “ Spirit of the Times,” No. I Barclay street, Ame- 
Geometrical Drawing of the Exact Proport 
wing of the Exact Proportions of Eneuisu Ecuirse : 
Also an Anatomical, Geometrical, and Mechanical Drawing ofthe Motions of his Legs: 
Together with a i of Six ey ee Actions of the Gallop 
_ Lithographed by Endicott. : 
Outline Portrait of LauncELot, Winner of the St. Leger: 
The Doncaster Cup, won by Bee’s-wing. 





Engraved on Wood by Childs. 
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Editor of the “Turf Register” and of the“ Sprat sa we’ 
u egister’”’ an ‘ oe j is 
New York, Movember 7, 1840. e of the “‘ Spirit of the Times. 


We Pen Meet! wd a a ety ha ee hy agg N.C, 

a eeting over the State Course, Raleigh, N. C., will commence on 
T Nov. 24, 1840, and continue throughout the week. : ened 

First Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. Mile heats. 
on the Ist of May with four subs. viz :— 

John McLeod N. 'l’. Green D. McDaniel 

Same Day—Purse $300, Two mile heats. 

Second Day—Purse $400, Three mile heats. 

Third Day—Purse $200, Mie heats, best 3 in 5. 

Same Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $1000 each, $250 ft., Two mile heats 
Closed Ist of March with the following subs., viz :— 

John White John C. Rogers Robt. Chapman 
D. McDaniel Wm. Townes Abner Robinsen 

Fourth Day—Purse $700, Four mile heats. 

Fifth Day—Citizens’ Purse, will be made known in due season. 

Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. S100 each, h. ft., Mile heats, three or more to make a 
race, is now open, to close the first day of this meeting. 

Sports of the week subject tothe rules and regulations of the State Course. 

(Oct. 31-3t.) J.M. BRYAN, Prop’r and Treas’r 

HAMPTON COURSE, AUGUSTA, Ga.. 
.%e Fall Races over the Hampton Course, at Augusta, Georgia, will come off on the 
3d Tuesday in December. 

The subscribers agree to run a Post Stake over the Hampton Course on the Monday 
preceding the annuairaces in December, $1000 entrance, h. ft. Subscription to remain 
open until the Ist of December, and three or more subscribers to make a race. 

P.S. The entries will be forwarded to S. W. SHELTON, Proprietor. 

Augusta, Ga., Oct. 10, 1840—[Oct. 17.) 


WANTED 

SITUATION as Training Groom, by a young man, who, by his experience and judg- 
ment, will be able to give every satisfaction to any gentleman in need of his ser- 
vices, the advertiser having lived in that situation in Newmarket, and other parts of 
England. If a satisfactory situation could be obtained South, the advertiser would have 

no objection. Would ride heavy weights if required—can ride 8st. 
Any command addressed to J. LI., ** Spirit of the Times ”’ Office, will be attended he 

(Oct. 3. 








Closed 


Hugh Rogers 


Thos. W. Raney 
R. H. Cunningham 











CHARLES COUDERT'S LYCEUM, 
NDE"R the joint direction of Mr. Cherles Coudert and Dr. T. O. Porter, at Wheat- 
she .:. near Elizabethtown, New Jersey, and distant one hour’s passage by railroad 
or steamiou: from New York. 

This Seminary was founded in 1826 by Charles Coudert, andis conducted on principles 
which have been tested by the widest experience, and hitherto approved by the numerous 
and intelligent patronsof thé lus ution, 

The English, French, and Spanish ianguages are taught by permanent professors, giv- 
ing instruction in their native tongue, and the pupils are constantly pi actisedin speaking, 
translating, and composing in each of these languages. To those who have in view a col- 
legiate education, the Greek and Latin are taught by a competent professor. 

The elementary course of studies pursued at the Lyceum embraces every branch es- 
sential to a thorough commercial education. It includes the pure Mathematics, Book- 
keeping, and commercial operations in general, Geography, Astronomy, History, the prin- 
ciples of Grammar and Composition, Rhetoric, Logic, and Moral Philosophy. An exten- 
sive apparatus for the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy is attached to the 
establishment, and Surveying and Engineering are included inthe sciences taught in the 
Lyceum. Lastly, the attention of the pupils is particularly directed to the literature of 
the nations whose language they study, and a senior class will be formed of those 
competent to follow with profit a course of polite literature or Belles Lettres. — 

Reasoning will be the principle of the discipline, enforced by parental authority, while 
such attention will be paid to the comforts and manners of the pupils as will attach them 
to their temporary home. n 


erms. 
For Boarding, Washing, and Mending; Reading, Writing ; Greek, Latin, 
English, French, and Spanish languages ; a complete course of Mathe- 
matics, and Linear Drawing; Book-keeping, Geography, History, Natu- 


ral Philosophy, and Chemistry, the price will be per annum, payable 
quarterly in advance .........------- -------- eee eee eee eee e ee eavecss Geen OO 
Use of bed.............. a per quarter ....... dediscookseiene 1 50 
Bea tIOROEF occ dé cose cw ccccosccoscaces ee ieepsenscutenvesuus a 1 50 
ce ee piscactbedeon’ = pcaveete Sintec decedssbinewsncoe es --- 

ee: a a ro oO -s**ee eee eer eertee @ te ewer rere” 
DVOWING .<kcesccs< ayers Pe a? 


Dancing and Fencing, each, (no entrance money), per quarter.....-.---- | 

Note.—Those persons who wish to place at the Lyceum more than one pupil, or who 
prefer to include every charge in a specified sum, will be cheerfully treated with. _ No pu- 
pilsare received for a less period than one year. Office in New York, 69 Liberty-street. 

(Oct. 10-t.f.) 

REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON, 
(Via Stonington.) ‘ 
AILY (Sundays excepted), at 5 o’clock P. M., from pier No. 4, North River. Fare to 
Boston reduced to $5. 

Arrangement for the week :—The Massachusetts, Capt. Comstock, on Tuesday and Fri- 
day for Stonington, Newport, and Providence. : 

The Rhode Island, Capt. Thayer, on Monday and Thursday for Stonington only. 

The Mohegan, on Wednesday and Saturday for Stonington, Newport, and Providence. 

The steamers of this line are furnished with ‘‘ Francis’s Life Boats,” and are in every 
respect in first rate order. : : 

Freight reduced between New York and Boston—viz., six cents per foot from New York 
to Providence—three dollars a ton from Providence to Boston. 

IC? Passengers from New York, on their arrival at Stonington, 
cars and proceed immediately to Providence 
steamers proceed via Newport to Providence, 
and take the regular train of cars thence to Boston. 


ASTOR HOUSE. 
HE undersigned respectfully announce that the pric 





may take the rail-road 


they may, ifthey preferit, remain on board 
= od ‘ (Sept. 12, tf.) : 











e at the Ladies’ Ordinary for oach 


person will be.........00+------- ealibamenttecees cebeecnseesteceooe $3 per day 
Gentlemen's Ordinary....-.- sectabsdénbedaitder Gece cnt eeogmeeinindan tee 
Children under 12 years of age and servants ...... cevsnenccsonsewse 2 Ay ig 
Parlors, with private table, for each person ....-..----+------+--*** } Fane 
And for the parlor used by the party....--------------- cheesqesouse . 


The subscribers are ready to make arrangements with families for the winter, on rea- 
sonable terms. : 
Single gentlemen accommodated with good rooms by the year, 


j tes. 
“Ta cases have been informed that hack drivers have reported “‘ the Astor House 


full,” when it was nottrue. These reports have been made so frequently as to induce us 
now to refer te them. ’ 

We acknowledge with gratitude the liberal 
unremitted attention to our patrons. 

July, 1840.—[{aug. 22.) 


or for the winter sea- 


atronage bestowed, and promise to pay 
OYDEN, COLEMAN, & STETSON. 





$.J.SYLVESTER’'S . 
OFFICE, is not removed, but continues at 22 Wall Stree 
ee ee ae office he has been established for the last 15 years. 
Uncurrent Money taken at the lowest market rates, and if sent from abroad, proceeds 
can be drawn at sight, or remittance will be returned according to instructions. . 
Collections—Notes and Drafts collected on a)l parts of the United States, Canadas, an 


Dratts E d, Ireland, Scot- 
d upwards, payable on any part of England, 4 

med ce Weiek-oun Fad 4 be sbtained. as also Bills on Paris and Hamburg, or persons 

at a distance have only to remit the amount to S.J. Sylvester, with instructions, to 


wnBills af Eavheneo, Beak of England notes, and all descriptions of Foreign Gold bought 
sold. All communications 


at the highest price. 
Stocks, Corporation Bonds, and other secuties bought and sold. | All communi 
*CBroadwav and 22 Wall street. 


ust be addrcssed to 
Dec. 28 
STORR & MORTIMER, 
F NEW BOND STREET, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, and Jewelley is 
the Queen, beg to announce that they have a Branch Establishment in Bow cote 

at 356 Broadway two doors above the Carlton House, where they will — dae 
an extensive assortment of new and fashionable articles, in Jewellery, | ar pee? 
ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best London manufactures wm =a 
regularly by the steam vessels the new Patterns as they are produced fr 


ag | M. having completed their arrangements, are now enabled to pean =e 
every description of Plate tne, a ey oe conant be surpassed. 
confident that for quality of workmanship and tasteful design, (Oct. 3.] 








WATKINS & ASKHAM, . 
RENCH AND ENGLISH TAILORS AND DRAPERS, No. bs eae rve  bosmced 
York, and 180 Regent Street, London. Uniforms = Fancy Dresses. P tdecl4} 
and other Appointments. Prices extremely low for cash. 


and Boston; and on those days when the | 





| 


| 
} 





| 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
- _ & CHRONICLE oF “ 
Che Curf, Field Sports, Literature and the Stage.® 


EMBELLISHED WITH —s STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 





WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


TuIs well known weekly publication, which was establishea 
ojr, in the City of New ¥ork, has now reached its Tenth rm ay eg present edi 
vary largest class, containing twelve imperial bee pages, printed on lin a sheet of the 
finest texture, and on new type. It is embellished with the largest —s | per of the 
finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a periodical in the Une highly 
The last volume contained superb Portraits of the following distinguishea by States. 
ImPorTED Horses, designed to constitute an American Sporti MERICAN and 


ee ; Sporting Gal panied 
with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics and Perform: a 


with incidental notices of their contemporaries, etc. The Engravings y+ D. ey 
Win- 


size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually pubiished in London, of 1 

ners of the Derby, Oaks and St. Leger, and have been executed in line, on Steel Plat 

expressly for This Paper, from Origina] Pictures in oil by the most eminent Artists = 
BLACK MARIA, 

The property of the Hon. Batiz Perron, of New Orleans ; Engraved by Dic after Trorg 


JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col.JoHn» CRow8 Lt, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engraved by Dick after Troyg. 
LEVIATHAN, 
The property of Jamgs Jackson, Esq. of Florence, Ala.; Engraved by Dick after Troyz: 
SHARK, 
The property of Col. WM.R. Jounson, of Petersburg, Va.; Engraved by Dick afterTrorg 


HEDGFORD, 
The property of Col.J.H.Townes,of Lexington,Miss.; Engraved by HinsHELWOoD—TROYE. 


Included in the number of Engravings published during the last volume is also a superb 


| Portrait of MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, the celebrated Danseuse, in the character of “La 


le a engraved by HiNsHELWoop on Steel, from a sketch and picture by CHALON 
and INMAN. rome 
NEW VOLUME FOR 1840 
_ The First Number of the New Volume of ‘*The Spirit of the Times” —the Tenth—was 
issued on the 7th of March, 1840. It was published in a new and beautiful dress, and in 
the course of the year, a series of MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVINGS, uniform 
with the embellishments of the preceding volume, will be presented to the subscribers. 
A List of AMERICAN WINNING HORSES of the preceding year will be published, 


| arranged in four distinct TaBLes—one of four mile winners, one of three, one of two, 





| 








| the public by appearances and professions. No 


and one of one mile winners. These Tables show at a glance the Winner of every race 
of the last year, his age, color, pedigree, and owner, the prize won, the weight carried, 
the time made, and the horses beaten by him, together with the date and place of the 
race, and areference to the page of the preceding volume where the race was originally 
published. These Tables are compiled with infinite care and labor, and at great expense ; 
they are of constant practical use, and increase in value every year. A list of EN LISH 
WINNING HORSES for the same year will also be published in the volume arranged in 
the English form. 

A Table of the AMERICAN WINNING TROTTING HORSES, with the age, color, 
owner, time made, weight carried, horses beaten, &c. &c., will be published in this 
volume ; and in addition, there will be anabstract of every great Trotting Performance in 
America, for several years back, with special reference to the time made. This abstract 
has beencompiled from several authentic sources, and will be extremelyinteresting as the 
only COMPLETE RECORD OF AMERICAN TROTTING ever attempted. 

An Alphabetical List of STALLIONS for 1840, in the usual form, will also appear in an 
early a the oes eo found convenient to breeders for designating the 
age, color, pedigree, owner, place and price of standi isti i 
Salton me ay, »P p ding, ot nearly every distinguished 

naddition to the various subjects enumerated above, the present volum i 

a faithful and copious record of all IMPORTATIONS and SALES OF BLOOD STOCK, 
Sweepstakes, Racing and Trotting Matches, and Racing Appointments ; Essays on 
Breeding and Training, Pedigrees and Performances of Distinguished Horses, with all 
the Current News and On Dits in Sporting Circles, both at home and abroad. And to 
complete the Sporting Department, full details, origina] and selected, will be given upon 
all manly pastimes, as Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Yachting and Boating, Pedestrian and 
other Athletic and Manly Sports. 

Another part of the design of the paper willembrace A BREEDING and AGRICUL- 
TURAL DEPARTMENT, designed to promote the interests and minister to the instruc- 
tion of breeders of fine cattle, sheep,&c. Selections from the mos: approved American 


| and English writers on these important subjects will be constantly found in its columns. 


In the course of the Volume will be given Prorgessor STEWarRT’s work on STABLE 
ECONOMY, entire, with all the Plates and Drawings. This capital work, which has not 
been republished in this country, extends to four hundred and thirty-six pages. It is 
‘““A Treatise on the Management of Horses, in relation to Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, 
Watering, Working and Training.” The paper will also be embellished with a gieat 
number of Ercuines and OuTLINES on the plan of ‘ Bell’s Life in London.” 

The SPORTING GALLERY will also oe increased by the addition of the Portraits of 
several of the most distinguished Horses in the Union, engraved in a style of superior 
fi@ish and beauty. The following Portraits for the ensuing volume are already in the 
hands of the most eminent engravers in this city. They will follow each other in rapid 
succession, and due notice will be given of the additions to the number as they are re- 


ceived. 
BOSTON, 
The property of Mr. James Lona, of Washington City; Painted by Dz Larrre 
for Col. Jounson, of Va. 
Published on the 7th March. 


ARGYLE, 
The propertyof Hon. Pierce M. BuTLer & Uo., of Columbia, S. C., Painted by Troys 
for Col. Hampton, of S.C, 
Published on the 23d May. 
WAGNER, 
The property of Mr. Joun CAMPBELL, of New Orleans ; Painted by Troyr for the Owner 
Published onthe 4th July. 
MONARCH, 
The property of Col. Hampton, of S.C. Now in the hands of the Engraver. 


The next prominent department is the THEATRICAL PAGE, constantly devoted to 
original criticisms of the drama, and notices of the New York theatres; Green Room 
Intelligence, derived from an extensive theatrical correspondence maintained with every 
city in the Union, and by which the paper is already favorably known and wide’ ; circu- 
lated in theatrical circles. 

Again, selections will be constantly made from aD yp nang of this country and Eng- 
land, _ thus be formed a li ely and elegant LITERARY DEPARTMENT, occupying 
several pages. 

For all these varied Departments, ample room is secured by the immense size of the 
present sheet, which for beauty of typographical execution and general elegance of ar- 
rangement, is second to none in the Union. 

No local agents being employed by the proprietors, gentlemen wishing the paper can 
order it through their post-minasters, or remit by mail. A number of files from the com- 
mencement of the volume, wii) be preserved for new subscribers. This course is adopt- 
- as the valuable Statistical Tables of the paper nearly all appear in the early part of 
the year. — 
’ Terms ef Subscription and Advertising. 

For One Year’s Subscription, $10in advance. For Six Month's Subscription, $5in advance. 
For Advertising One Square of 22 lines, first insertion, $5— Each subsequent insertion,$1. 

I> Extra copies ofthe LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained at the 
Publication Office at One Deilar each. They will be sent to any sectien of the Union 
so enveloped as to secure them from injury. 














THEATRICAL. 
LAYS, OPERAS, and FARCES, No. 52 Chatham-street, New York.—TURNER & 
FISHER import direct from London every Play, immediately on being issued from 
the press, with the utmost possible regularity and despatch, and keep always on hand 
the largest assortment of theatrical works in the country. 

Managers of Theatres, Ladies and Gentlemen of the profession, Clubs, Amateurs, &c. 
will find it to their interest to call, before seeking elaewhere, as the advertisers assure 
them that nothing in the play- way can be pesenaeed, but which will be found at their 
establishment, and which will be disposed of on the most accommodating terms. 

Now publishing in numbers, ‘‘ Turner’s Dramatic Library of Acting Plays,” embracing 
the most popular pieces of the present day. , 

Cumberland’s British and Minor Drama; Duncomb’s British Theatre ; Miller’s Modern 
Acting Drama; Strange’s edition of Buckstone’s Dramas, ana Bayly’s Farces—complete 
sets always on sale. 

Wholesale orders attended to with promptness. : 

New plays done upin strong wrappers, and sent by mail to any part of the Union. 


PRESIDENT HOTEL. : 
5 ee splendid establishment, situate No. 142 Broadway, New York, is now open, and 
ready to receive those who may be pleased to favor it with their patronage. The 
House is in excellent order—the furniture new and elegant—the ladies’ parlors are fur- 
nished in a style not surpassed by any in the Union—the cellars are well stocked with 
the best wines and liquors—the larder will be constantly supplied with every delicacy 
the market can afford. No exertions shall be wanting on the part of par Py seme to 


ible comfort and convenience to their patrons. One of the preprietors 
render every possible comfo 1 e P sity os & hetel-heoper, and the 
New Orleans, &c. 


Proprietors. 





has, he trusts, been long and favorably known in this 
other as a steam-packet master on the Atlantic coast to Charleston, 
The public’s obedient servants, T. B. REDMOND, 

New York, Aug. 31, 1840.—[Sept.4,6m.] JAMES PENNOYER, 


WILDER'S SALAMANDER IRON SAFES. 
ears and others in want of Book and Money SAFES, are informed that the 


SAFE will stand the test of fire, and are never found 
Aah peer eo safes are tetally unlike all safes made by others—no 


tended to be used,” A — pe ner a com- 
inati jals are used that cannot be destroyed by fire, and will preserve iron 
sey tad Set an osed to the greatest heat. The Salamander Safes have been fre- 
quently tested in public—once in the ruins of the old Exchange in Wall street: also at 
the Institute Fairs at Castle Garden and Niblo’s Garden, where silver medals were 
awarded for its wonderful ability to resist heat, preserving unharmed its contents where 
tons of iron would have melted. At Boston one was put in a furnace with one of Gay- 
lor’s best double safes, and warranted »y him to be fire roof; also one of Scott’s pro- 
fessed Asbesto’s safes—the contents of doth Gaylor’s Scott’s were consumed in less 
than one hour—the Salamander remained in the same furnace under a powerful blast for 
thirteen hours, when the furnace was again filled to the se bc charcoal, and continued 
to burn for eleven hours more, making in all twenty-four hours—it was then taken from 
the furnace and opened, wae all the books and papers were found perfect. The same 
be seen at the warehouse. 
aa general assortment for sale on the mest reasonable terms. Prices from $25 to $200 
each. Orders promptly executed, of any dimension, = Ly — locks in use. 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 28 Pine-st., and 62 Cliff-st.. New i. 
Ic? We the undersigned were present at the trial of the above safes in Boston, 
cnow that the test was fairly made. We believe, from our knowledge and ee | 
of the various kinds of safes, that the above kind is vastly superior to all — 
that they will endure without injury ten times as much burning. There we ch ~~ 
beside ourselves who were witnesses to the trial at Boston, and it seems os Oe ort 
unanimous opinion that the burning of so large a quantity of coal, with t ee bh. —— 
blacksmith’s bellows in constant operation, produced a hotter fire ~ _ peg eye 
burning building; andthe time that it was in the furnace yet a injury } 
are generally exposed to fire, 5 pees it . ne intense to do 3} 
NIEL FITZGERALD. 
a Ade. PIERCE, Ex-Agent for C. G. Gaylor, 
Sworn before me, this 18th Sept., 1839. ino, Commissioner of Deeds. 
Pocus 5. yee are ever ready to deceive 


N.B. The public are cautioned against those eer will be 9% authorized agent to 





wanting in time of need. These 
“ saturated wood” is used or “‘ pre 


at Boston. 


. . rm ha 
sell my safes without a certificate under 50 $ 


WILDER,(6m PatenteexndManufacturre 
New York, April 18, 1540.—{ap15- . 
































The Park.—Mr. Power concluied his engagement last evening with a bril- 
liant benefit. He hes played during the week in a variety of his favorite cha- 
racters, and on Tuesday evening brought out a new play called, “Touch and 
Take.” The business has been indifferent compared with former engagements 
of this gentleman, and the new play disappointed the audience—not that it was 
inherently bad, but it gives Mr. Power no scope for his highest powers of plea- 
sing? On Thursday evening he played Tom Moore in the “Irish Lions,” and 
so transcendently well, that we cannot forbear specking of it, alhough he has 
0 often before appeared inthe part. The first act of this farce is unfortunately 
so far superior to the second, that the effect of the whole is marred by the impo- 
tent conclusion ; nevertheless the scene in the tailor's shop is so great as to re- 
deem all faults; it is a masterpiece of broad humor, and the nicest discrimination 
of character. Mr. Power never played it with more unction and power than on 
Thursday. :; 

On Monday evening Mr. Simpson, the respected manager of the Park Theatre, 
takes a benefit. We would urge play-guers by every consideration which 
should influence them, to extend on this occasion their support to an old 
favorite—a man who during a long career of theatrical management has done 
unvarying honor to the profession. 

The business at this bouse next weck is likely to be dull. ‘‘ The star sys- 
tem” is so thoroughly incorporated with theatrical interest, that a stock company 
however excellent, can scarcely draw expenses in a respectable house at full 
prices. This isa most unfortunate state cf things, and in hard times like the 
present is ruinous to the drama. The great problem now to be resolved is how 
to bring down the “stars”’ to more moderate terms. In London they are trying 
an experiment with Drury Lane which promises to bring English Vocalists 40 
their senses. In looking over Eliason‘s bills of performance, we notice only the 
names of foreigners, and the apology for thus denationalizing a patent Theatre 
Royal, is the exorbitant claims of English singers. There will be yet more 
difficulty in this country than in England, we fear in bringing about a reform, 
inasmuch as ¢here theatrical patronage is far more concentrated. The present 
season will throw great light on the subject in both countries. 


The New National Opera House—On Monday last, Donizetti's “ Elixir of 
Love” was produced here, and it was repeated on Tuesday and Wednesday 
On each Sccasion, it has been warmly applauded by fashionable houses. On 
Monday the principal individuals engaged in the opera were called out to receive 
the congratulations of the house. 

This opera was originally brought out in this country by Madame Carapori, 
ALLAN, at the Park Theatre ; it was reproduced there last season with the same 
cast of principal characters as at the National at present, save that Mr. Seovin 
now plays Sergeant Belcore in the place of Mr. Martyn. The character of the 
music is therefore familiar to theatrical readers, being very light and pretty. It 
is not pretended that the opera is marked by originality of character; on the 
contrary, every individual who listens to it, detects striking points of resemb- 
lance between the music and favorite passages by more distinguished composers. 
Yet is it well arranged, and as the story is lively and pointed, it goes off trip- 
pingly. The critic of the New York American says of it with perfect propriety, 
‘how little the good people of New York appear to know what a treat they are 
missing at the National. Donizetti's brilliant opera of ‘The Elixir of Love,’ 
with an unequalled cast has been played for the last two or three nights, to at 
best, for such an opera, indifferent houses. It may be that the excitement of 
the late political contest has not yet subsided enough, but if the musical public 
of this city suffer such an operatic troupe as the one now at the *‘ Opera House, 
to be disbanded for the want of adequate encouragement, they do not deserve to 
have another Opera started here until they learn from experience what they 
have lost. Miss Poote, with her delicious voice, as Adina, looks and sings her 
music beautifully; Manvers, Gursevet, and Seguin, are all admirable, and the 
style in which the whole thing is produced is deserving of public encourage- 
ment.”’ 

Every point suggested by the “‘ American” is not alone true, but eminently 
worthy of the consideration of amateurs in music. The enterprise of Mr. Wil- 
son in giving such operatic entertainments as we have listened to without in- 
terruption since his theatre opened, is eminently deserving of support. The very 
excellent manner in which the Elixir of Love is brought forward is particularly 
creditable, the whole being so light an entertainment,that a run fora great number 
ofnights could not have been anticipated for it. Yet the strength of cast is 


surely very great. A more fitting representation for Adina than Miss Pook, his slumbers, and is at present occupied in a religious composition, a solema 


the American boards cannot furnish. The music is within the compass of her 
voice, it is brilliant and pleasing. and she plays with infinite vivacity and arch- 
ness. Mr. Guipeve:’s Dr. Dulcamara is the performance of an attentive artiste, 
and Secvuin’s Sergeant, though the part is altogether unworthy of his powers 
and his reputation, is admirable alike in singing and acting. Some grace- 
ful dances are likewise introdvced in the second act by Madame Procure Get- 
BELE! and Mr. and Miss Weuus, and the whole entertainment is of the most 
agreeable and refined character. 

On Thursday evening La Gazza Ladra was re-produced; a better attend- 
ance than on the previous evenings marked the satisfaction of the public. Cer- 
tain portions of it were sung never more brilliantly. Last evening was fixed 
for the first night of the ballet, which it is intended shall become a feature in 
the conduct of this house. We can speak better of the performance next week. 
We hear to-day that an effort will be made to bring out the Barber of Seville in 
the course of the next week, Signor De Branis playing Figaro. This will be 
a gratifying announcement, as the manager can cast that brilliant opera more 
powerfully than it has ever been done in America. 

Since writing the above, we leain that Monday evening next is positively 
fixed upon for bringing out “the Barber” in Italian; the cast is indeed strong ; 
Mrs. Seguin as Rosina, De Beguis as Figaro, Giubilei as Don Basilio, Seguin as 
Dr. Bartolo, and Worncastle as the Count, Almariva. Add to this, that Mr. 
Penson resumes his seat in the orchestra, and we have certain promise of the 
highest possible gratification. An attempt will be made to have “Il Turco in 
Italia” ready for the Monday following, and we are strongly in hopes that 
‘Zampa” is to be donein a few weeks. 

The preparation of these operas, in addition to Mozart’s magnificent * Don 
Juan,” are manifest indications of liberal enterprise, which we do hope may be 
Crowned with unbounded success. The ballet of “ La Sylphide ” was played 
last evening to a good house ; our old favorite Madame Lecomte was warmly 
received; the orchestra alone did not give satisfaction. 


Theatrical On Dits. 

Fanny Etssuxr commenced her engagement with an iinmeuse house—over 
$1000, at Philadelphia prices. We presume that there, as here, the attendance 
will increase, rather than falloff, with the progress of the engagement. Noth- 
ing has yet transpired about a New York engagement. 

Miss Currton plays in Baltimore on Monday, being unfortunately so engaged 
as to be unable to avail herself of offers nearer home for next week. It is ra- 
mored that Mr. Forrest plays with her at Baltimore. 

Mr. Power plays next week at Philadelphia, and soon after departs for 
the far South. Being a gentlemen of taste, and therefore an amateur in 


horse-flesh, he will probably see the Boston and Gano match on his route to New 


Orleans. ; 

The Woops gave a Concert on Wednesday evening at the Tabernacle, which 
was thinly attended. They were assisted by Messrs. Broucn and Lerrier. 
We have heard the highest possible commendations bestowed upon the style in 
which the latter gentleman executed his music. Last night the same party 
pee to give another Concert at the City Hotel, which is to be followed up, we 

earn, by others neat week—thus generously giving the Park audiences an op- 
portunity to hear then in the interval which precedes their next engagement. 
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week they gave a Concert in conjunction with Mr. Russet ; the 
house was crowded in every part, and every one was delighted ; the ladies espe- 
cially ever applauded to the echo. On Saturday they gave another concert at 
the Temple, and on Thursday last they were to give athird. This is the first 
appearance of Mrs. Martyn in Boston, and her success has only realized our ex- 
pectations. Her sister, Miss Inverarity, we have never heard in the concert 
room, but a gentleman in Boston writes us in the warmest terms of praise of 
her rich voice; her Scotch songs were especially applauded. 


FOREIGN THEATRICAL CHIT-CHAT. 
{From London papers of October 18.) 











Concerts a la Musard.—We fear there are too many theatres appropriated to 
these Concerts for them all to succeed ; but up to the time of our writing, the 
English Opera House and the Princess's Theatre have been tolerably well at- 
tended. We are not advocates for having our theatres thus converted, but as it 
is the fashion, we must submit to public opinion, and recommend the conductors 
of each orchestra to do their best to procure new music; they will then have a 
better chance of meeting with extensive patronage, and what is more, benefit 
the pablishers of music, who have for a considerable time had nothing to depend 
upon but stock pieces. 

Astley’s closed last night. The last nights have been devoted to benefits, and 
we are happy to say they have been benefits in the true sense of the word. The 
season has been considered good as times go. 

The Minors are going on prosperously. Davidge makes money at the Surrey. 
Honner is doing well at the Wells. The lessee of the Queen’s is satisfied with 
his receipts, and the manager of the Victoria says that ‘The Wizard of the 
Wave” has made his treasurer look pretty particularly pleasant. 


Prince's Tueatre.—The Operatic company has been formed, and the ar- 
rangements for the opening are in a state of forwardness. A new opera by John 
Barnett is to be one of the opening pieces ; he is une of our best composers, and 
we only desire to have as good a composition from him as “The Mountain 
Sylph.” The performers already engaged consist of Mrs. Almond, Messrs. 
Cooper, H. Phillips, Morley, and Frazier; and the orchestra, we hear, is to be 
conducted by John Loder, of Bath. 


Mr. Wilson is engaged by Murray to appear at the Theatre Royal Edinburgh 
on the 16th of Nov. 
A crowded and brilliant audience assembled at the Italian Opera at Paris on 
Thursday week, todo homage to La Grisi on her first appearance for the season. 
She sang and acted with all her magnificent powers, and was applauded with 
transport in her Casta Diva, and in the celebrated duo in the second act. [a- 
blache also made his re-appearance, and gave the too little he has to do with his 
wonted dignity and excellence. 
The ballad of “* Gondolier Row,” as sung by Madame Vestris in ‘‘ The Greek 
Boy,” the new drama at Covent Garden theatre, meets with nightly encores. 
The Liverpool Theatre is inthe market for a tenant. The late manager has 
retired from it with very satisfactory proofs in his pocket, that, however theatri- 
cals are at a discount, at Liverpool they are as prosperous as ever. 
There were 2210 persons who paid into the promenade at Drury Lane on 
Monday night, independent of all who occupied the three tiers of boxes and al! 
the private and family boxes. 
Hawxins’-street.—Tois theatre will open for the winter season on Saturday 
night next, when Mr. Bulwer’s play of “ Richelieu, or the Conspirators,” which 
proved so attractive in the past season, willbe performed. During the evening 
Miss Maywood and Mr. Compton will make their first appearance. Mr. Comp- 
ton is, we understand, aclever low comedian. Anexcellent French company is 
engaged, and will appear on Monday week. Dublin Evening Packet, Oct 13. 
Mr. Charles Kemble has arrived in London from Italy, to meet his daughter 
Mrs. Butler, and to undergo a surgical operation by Mr. Liston. Miss Adelaide 
Kemble remains at Milan, where she is the prima donna. 
Balfe, it is said, has an opera, accepted at Covent Garden theatre, ani Rooke 
has also one in a forward state, besides one ready to be performed. 


Mr. Bunn left town on Monday morning for Germany, by the General Steam 
Navigation Company’s vessel the Giraffe, to make arrangements with Herr Schu- 
mann for the completion of aGerman company on an unprecedented scale of 
talent and numbers, for the ensuing season at Drury Lane Theatre. 

The Exeter Hall Concerts, which have become one of the established and 
most pleasing sources of recreation to the admirers of sterling music, are an- 
nounced to commence for the present season on the 21st instant. ‘The Oratorio 
selected for the occasion is *‘ Sampson,” one of Handel’s noblest works, and one 
which has not been presented to the public ensire, as it will be then, for years 

Mr. Charles Kean terminated his engagement at Brighton, on Monday, with 
a benefit, enacting King Lear. On ‘Teesday evening he played Claude Mel- 
notte for the benetit of Miss Vining. He has since proceeded to Portsmouth, 
where he has been engaged for four nights; and next week he commences a 
third engagement at Brighton. 

After ten years’ silence, the swan of Italy, Rossini, has at length roused from 


march, which is to be played at the funeral procession of-Napoleon’s remains. 
The following persons of note in literature and the drama have been sojourn- 
ing at Brighton :—Sir Chailes and Lady Morgan, Mr. Poole, Dr. Croly, Messrs. 
Young, Liston, Jones, Wallack, C. Kean, Mrs. Davison, Mrs. Liston, Mrs. Col- 
man, (formerly Mrs. Gibbs,) and Mrs. Mountain ; Messrs. Morris and Bunn (ex- 
Managers); and three of the must eminent of the London publishers, Messrs. 
Murray, Colburn, and Longman. 
Dravry Lane as 4 Concert Room. —The annexed particulars may not be un- 
interesting to our readers. 
The whole of the theatrical scenery and machinery are cleared away, also 
the proscenium as high as the eliptic arch. This has the effect of making the 
ceiling of the promenade (the former stage) nearly of the same alutude as that 
of the audience portion of the house, and doing away with that distunct aud se- 
parate appearance which the two portions have hitherto exhibiued, 
The walls of the promenade are hang with alternate breadths of dark and 
light purple velvet, over which, and at regular intervals, are seu-circular pro- 
jecting prers of light blue satin, clasped in the centre by a gold ornament, from 
which the fluted satin appears to flow. Between these projecting piers are 
laced some of the largest mirrors to be found m this country, mounted in 
eles formed of a combination of gold cloth drapery, interwoven with gilded 
ornaments and emblematical figures playing different musical instruments. The 
two lower ceilings, underneath what in theatrical phraseology are termed the 
flys, are traversed with richly embossed gold moulding, which crossing at right 
angles divides the whole into a massive trellice, a light blue satin rosette being 
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n with great pleasure that the Concerts given in Boston by Mr. and | wife of the manager, recited the following address, filled with hits at the presen 
wand Miss Inveranrry, have been entirely successful. On Thurs- | state of London theatricals. 


“Well I declare, I never was to hurried, 

I'm really what affected girls call quite fluried ; 
My spirits, too, aré put in such a flutter, 

I hardly know a word I am to utter. 

But to the fact, which is nor more nor less, 

For this addfess | had a change of dress. 

Oh, such a love! without the stage’s pelf, 
That I to you might look more like myself. 
But as I rushed more quickly to prepare, 
Who should I meet midway upon the stair 

But Mrs. Keeley, and Wieland in the rear ; 
And both so greatly anxious to appear . 
That Mrs. K. was nearly in a pet, 

And Wieland stopped me with a summerset ; 
So anxious were they in the Adelphi’s cause, 
To hear the gladsome sound of your applause. 
So for my dress I'll not apologise, 

Since here I am ; my heart's without disguise, 
Trusting to meet my welcome in your eyes. 

“Yes, here I am once more on the old spot, 
Where my mad husband casts our worldly |ot ; 
Midst canvass groves where often we have strayed, 
Midst canvass waves in which we oft have played, 
With properties and streets that we ourselves lave made. 
Yes, I’m here, with health and strength renewed, 
To tread the path with you by flowers strewed. 

“But, hold! for twelve long months I’ve been away, 
When the cat's out, it’s said, the mouse will play; 
Not that I’m a cat, nor dol think my spouse 
Bears any striking likeness to a mouse ; 

But men are still so wayward and uncertain, 

Perhaps he may have had a little flirting. 

I’ve heard of bills announcing fifty ,adies 

With whom he played the Devil—but that his trade is. 
I'd give the world to know what he’s been doing— 
Billing’s all fair, but I won't stand his cooing. 

They talked of serpents, and of squibs and rockets : 
Jack Sheppard, too, let in to pick your pockets 

But I forgot I came to say a word, 

To tell you why our opening was deferred ; 

Not to be open the treasurer thought was not wise, 

For he, good Gladstone, thonght of the supplies ; 

But we were open, open to the skies. 

And though this would not do for the box or pit, 

The gods might still have come had they thou 
Weare closed at top, but open at the door, 
To try our fortune on the stage once more. 
But, since last season, many great musicians 
Have started promenading oppositions, 

And every major, every minor feels, 
Mus-ard treads hard upon the muses’ heels 
But as your pleasure still will be our aim, 
Trusting your patronage stil! will be the same, 
Our courage still is good ; thuugh bard on bard 
Array against us, yet our ground we'll stand. 
Though my poor wor goes only for myself, I 
Think [ can answer for the whole Adelphi.” 
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Stage Playing. 

The art of stage playing consists. in stimulating emotion in an assum , 
raster; but something more than an un‘lerstanding of the nature of the ideal 
character to be personated, and power of expressing emotion by voce, lo 
and gesture is required ; and that is such an entire sympathy with the | 
straction as shall enable the actor to live and fec! himself the imaginary 9c: 
during the whole scene. The plastic sensibility of mind which enables 
player to become another being on the instant, is not merely a gift, but a skill 
acquired by stady and practice. Edmund Kean was not born a gentleman, but 
the Promethen heat in him blazed forth in lightning flashes, and failed 
mine steadily the whole of his conception ; powerful and brilliant execution was 
his forte. We have lately seen his electric burst counterfeited by flames of ro- 
sin. Garrick seems to have been a great comedian; a wonderful mimic—not 
of mere peculiarities but of nature: he mast have possessed an innat: 
mobility, that enabled him momentarily to assume a certain condition of hu 
manity. When he counterfeited extempore the action of a man suddenly strack 
blind, and assumed the attitude of Elymas the Sorcerer in Raphael's cartoor 
did so by intuttion, not by study. The force and elasticity of this faculty ena. 
bled him to depict with equal truth and vividness the terrors of Gloster’s dreag 
the pathos of Lear, the conscience-stricken Macbeth, and the wretched { 
ment of humanity Abel Drugget ; but we are presumptuous enough to do 
he had the power to mett the soul of his audience with pity; from all ta 
have read he was deficient in strokes of tenderness, or what is called set 
He was a mimetic artist, and a wonderful one. John Kem)le was a de 
tory artist, who cast all characters into the heroic mould of his class 
and placed him on the stage as on a pedastal. Mrs. Siddons, in some sort 
the same; but she did more, for she wrought the miracle of Pygmalion. Young 
and Charles Kemble were orly eonsequences of John Kemble. Macready has 
introduced the melodramatic style into tragedy with wonderful success, owing 
to his studious pains and physical energy. ‘This succession of great artists has 
had the effect of turning the atteation of the players too exclusively to art, which 
predominated in all—even in Mrs. Siddons, who gave the “one touca 0! na- 
ture.” 

Those wi.o cannot attain the perfection of art, readily acquire mannerism, a0 
glitter in the cast coil of departed greatness. Ifan original genius should max 
his advent next season, drawing all the town after him, and changing tie tasi- 
ion of stage mannerism altozether, the one great want in the present race ol 
actors would be yet unsupplied. What, then, is our conclusion’ That txe 
power to make an audience feel, consists in the actor suffering the emotions be 
stimulates. In thatlay the secretof Mrs. Siddons’ superiority over her stately 
brother. Kean had it by fits and starts; Macready only affecte Lit; the mass 
of the actors do not take the pains to do even that. 

We have spoken only of tragedians, because it is in a great degree tic ust 
ness of comedy to be artificial ; but the same principie holds good wit) come 
dians. We see the proof of it in Farren, who, though the most skilful and stu- 
dious artist of the day, constantly makes wholesale mistakes, for the want o! 4 
thorough sympathy with the character he assumes ; he relies on his art we we 
clusively, and finding that he fails in moving people tu laughter, he cescencs 1° 
yrimace and buffoonery, and goes out of his part to poke Mr. Farren io tae Sac 
of the public. Native humor. as in John Reeve, as well as mimicry, ''<e '% 
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fixed with a gilt stud in the centre of each interstice ; along the centre of these 
ceilings are placed eight more framed mirrors, which produce a very curious 
effect when viewed from below. The covering of the centre of the apartment 
is an enormous soundin® board, describing the same eliptic as the prosceniuin 
arch, and this is of light blue and white drapery looped together with a giided 
cording, which, as it passes over the centre is formed into a curious ornaimental 
knot. The back, immediately facing the audience, is of the same drapery, in 
rays diverging from a common centre, and fastened by a wreath of palm-leaves 
encircling a lyre. 

Before each of the large-mirrors are placed a sort of bracket table of draped 
crimson velvet, supporting various recherché objc's de vertu, such as Sevres 
China vases, buh! clocks, bronzes, ormolu pendules, &c. In each corer 


fluted white velvet ; a profusion of artificial flowers are distributed im ornament- 
al baskets. . 

The orchestra, standing in the centre, is decorated in tae richest style, being 
entirely covered with alternate strips of geranium and crimson velvet, every 
seam of which is covered by a gold moulding. A deep gold cornice runs 
through the whole work. 


Knowles has accepted a commission to write a Comedy for Covent Garden 
theatre ; « principal character in it to be designed express'y for the fair lessee. 
We do not like this system of contract for constructing dramas as we build 
houses; a man of genius dislikes the fetters of caprice, aud should be shielded 
from the restrictions imposed by the cold calculating considerations of mere 
commercial enterprise. 

It is singular that on Monday night, the new plays recently produced at Co- 
vent-Garden, the Haymarket, and the Surrey theatres were withdrawn, as if by 
mutual consent. ‘That at Covent-Garden was discontinued on the plea of Miss 
Tree’s “severe indisposition”—at the Haymarket on the score of Master Clerke 
or the “ eminent tragedian’s”’ want of attraction—at the Surrey to make room 
for a performance more legitimate to the object of tae particular locality. Dra- 
matic men say that Know ’ play has uot answered the expectations raised by 
the productions generally of that talented man. Serle’s has disappointed no 
one ! 

A new opera by Balfe has been accepted by the lessee of Covent-Gorden. 
Rooke is also said to have an opera in a forward state,destined for the same theatre. 





A Upon the opening of London Adelphi Theatre on the 5th ult., Mrs. Yates the 


are placed casts of some beautiful pieces of sculpture mounted on pedestals of 


not of personal peculiarities merely—and the various forms and degrees 0! 9% 
tural droilery, will always vary low comedy acting. Sheer buffoonery, sucé as 
we see in Backstone end Harley, is a variety of humor; and the grimaces of 
Liston and Munden, obscure still finer qualities. Munden, by the way, wh 
remarkable instance of the force of syimpathy in intensifying drollery . 2° bs 
such faith in the doing of the absurdest things, that he always carried his ave! 
‘ence with him aes 
Players are so voracious of apolanse, that they are apt to appropriate to tie 
selves the whole merit uf a scene that depends mainly on the dramatist, = 
thus miscalculate the effect of their own powers. So also they mis) idge Pog 
ences, when after a long interval! of passive atvention, the auditors burst into 
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| shout at some ranting speech, the actor attributes this enthusiasm t0 ar 
. nt ; Sviiliue 

lence ; whereas the previous excitement was the cause—the momentary + hee 
ue 


lus sume very vivac ous piece of acting perhaps roused them to aap 
feelings. The tendency of all teaching of the art is to stifle genius, _ ee 
spontaneous emotions and gestures. to restrain impulse, and to make t ot 7 
put on the irame-work of stage conventionalities with the dress of the aie 
he were taught first to feel himself to be the character, all this apparatus © mer 
not be necessary. Nature would prompt him, and she is the only 
worth relying on. But as the tendency of artists is to attach undue —_ me 
vo their own doings, they come in time to substitute their peculiar skil = nd 
genuity for the suggestions of the mind, and cramp the powers es Pa Om 
strengthen and mature ; the popular admiration of consummate art conhrm 


= “ o oirit has fled. 
in the error, till at last the form only remains, after the spir en Spectatet 
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